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President Gallaudet’s Address at Norfolk 


E dward miner gatxaudet, P h.D., 

LL.D., president of Gallaudet College, 
Washin^on, was introduced to the con- 
vention as the greatest living benefactor of 
the deaf. As he ascended the platform, all 
present arose to their feet and gav'C him a 
prolonged and hearty ovation, which caused 
him to modestly remark that he was being 
accorded more praise than he deserved. His 
address, which was frequently interrupted by 
applause, was extempore, and has been ex- 
panded from notes taken b\" the secretary, J. 
H. Cloud, of St. Louis, Mo., as follows: 

Mr. President, Secretary, Ladies, and Gen- 
tlemen : — As a humble friend of yours, I can 
look back upon a long life connection with 
the deaf. It began in the cradle. I could 
use the sign-language before I could speak 
with my lips. That was the language with 
which I conversed with my deaf mother. So 
long and intimate has been my association 
with the deaf, that I consider myself almost 
one of them. A few years ago, w'hile travel- 
ing abroad, I had occasion to address a 
gathering of deaf at Leipsic, Germany. I 
noticed two elderly ladies seated near the 
platform, reasoning between themselves as 
to whether or not 1 was a deaf-mute. After 
w’atching me for a w'hile they came to the 
conclusion that I was also deaf. 

1 am glad to be present with you today in 
old Virginia. My famih' connections wdtli 
this state extend far back into its early history, 
and I extend to you greetings in the name of 
the family of Gallaudet. I believe that the 
spirits of the departed somenme return to 
earth. From the spirit land my father, my 
mother, my brother and my Brother's wdfe 
send you their greetings. 

A member of the Gallaudet family visited 
George Washington Parke Curtis ninety-five 
years ago. and was presented wdth a saucer 
once used by George Washington. This 
saucer is still in my possession. It has the 
names of the States on its border. My 
father was identified wdth the education of 
the deaf in Virginia. The late Rev. Job 
Turner, of this State, was educated at my 
father’s school at Hartford. 

Soon after leaving college, and while a 
teacher at Hartford, I came to this .sacred 
soil to attend a convention of instructors of 
the deaf at Staunton, and aside from taking 
an active part in the convention, I also served 
as its secretary. I still remember the beauti- 
ful woman of the State to wdiom a preceding 
speaker referred. They always commanded 
my admiration, and to me have always been 
an inspiration. 

I have other reasons for loving \'irginia. 
For fifty years I have resided just beyond the 
border from where I could daily see its hills 
and fields. On many a holiday I have crossed 
over to row', to fish and to ride. No non- 
resident of the State loves ^’irginia more 
than I do. 

I have been much interested in the pro- 
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To Dr. E. M. GaJl&udet. 

ON HIS SEVENTIETH WKTHD.-VY. 

Throughout your youth you mingled with the crowd 
Of silent children void of visions bright, 

And watched the master-teacher — he who vowed 
To lead them forth to light. 

And in your tender childlike heart we know 
Was planted deep the seed of that great love — 

A father's heritage — to bud and blow ; — 

A boon sent from above. 

And then came manhood's prime, you might have 
chose 

Of life a high estate, we have been told ; 

A noble work, mapped out. before you rose : 

You chose the soul to mound. 

And would not rest content that was withdrawn 
The veil that made a midnight of the mind ; 

You would not have us tarry in the dawn 
But higher truths to find. 

And. oft from higher planes of knowledge gained. 
We pause to me.asure what your love has made 
Of life and life's ; a song bj' Goa ordained 
A grand, sweet serenade. 

And now that autumn neareth, and the wane 
Of summer passions whisper how you've grown 
To graceful age, we pledge our hearts retain 
The wisdom you have sown. 

That there enshrined nor .\ge nor Time may touch 
Your image, younger grown with all these years ; 
For haloed round it is with love and much 
That lingers and endears. 

— J. IV. Sotoell. in Buff and Blue 


ceedings of this convention. Tliis Associa- 
tion has my hearty good will, and I am always 
glad to be of any assistance to the deaf. My 
help need not be asked. It may be insisted 
upon and it will be gladly given. 

I would like to add that I am in favor of 
deaf teachers of the deaf — and at .salaries 
equal to any or even higher. I have worked 
with deaf teachers for many years, and know 
many of them personally: I know that they 
have greater .sympathy for the deaf, that they 
perform their work with greater enthusiasm, 
and give their pupils greater encouragement. 
I flo not mean to say that deaf teachers have 
more sympathy and interest in their deaf 
pupils than all others, but they have a greater 
sympathy and interest than most others. I 
observed that deaf teachers encourage the 
deaf pupils along all lines and gave them 
the inspiration of their own example. It 
must be remembered that the oral training 
of the deaf is neither the ideal nor the end of 
their education. Deaf teachers are appointed 
only for the work*which they are fitted to do, 
and not as a favor. In every school for the 
deaf there should be a fair proportion of deaf 
teachers employed. Concerning methods, T 
may speak after an experience of fifty years 
as a teacher— the first ten by the manual 
method. In 1867, I spent several months 
visiting among the schools for the deaf in 
Europe and visited forty schools. I made 
a careful study of the methods of teaching 
used in these schools, and got the views of 
many of the instructors. A man is a fool 
who will never change his mind. This visit 
enlarged the range of my vision, and I found 
that oral teaching was of value to a large 
proportion of the deaf, and very successful 
with some. This visit suggested a change of 
method in American schools. From this visit 
I also learned another important fact — the 
fact that, for many of the deaf, speech was 
a failure. Upon my return home I reported 
my observations, and for the first time in the 
literature of our profession advocated the 
teaching of speech to the deaf and the preser- 
vation of the speech they already had. I said 
something more than method was necessary 
— that method was not the whole thing. For 
advocating the.se view's I w'as called the de- 
generate son of a worthy sire. At another 
conference of instructors of the deaf, held at 
Washington, I advocated the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, and the Combined System 
of teaching the deaf was the result. That 
was over fort\' years ago, and I have always 
been open to conviction ever since that there 
may be a better way of teaching the deaf, but 
no better way has yet been found. The Com- 
bined Method continues to be the best method 
of teaching the deaf. 

In 1897. thirty years after my conversion 
form the manual to the Combined Method of 
instruction, I again visited Europe to obtain 
from the graduates of various schools for the 
deaf their ow'n views concerning the value of 
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the methods by means of which they had re- 
ceived their education. I did not sliare the 
view of a certain German instrutcor, who 
said that the deaf were not capable of form- 
ing an opinion concerning the value of meth- 
ods. That remark of his was ceratinly a re- 
flection upon his own wrok. What sort of an 
education has been giving his pupils, if at its 
completion they were incapable of forming 
an intelligent opinion. 

A larger proportion of the deaf of Europe, 
of mature years, approve of the Combined 
Method. They .say that oralism was good for 
the few — not for the many. Many who have 
been educated orally, find speech unreliable in 
their after school life. Their teachers under- 
stand them, but others do not. They are 
strongly opposed to pure oralism for all, or 
for most of the deaf. 
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In Liepsic, the home of Hienicke and his 
successor V'oget, lectures are given simul- 
taneously orally and in signs. In reply to 
my question why signs were used, I was told 
that many could not understand the lips. 
Speech must be used to show that the oral 
method was approved, and signs must be used 
in order that the deaf might understand. 
Surely that remark must have made Hienicke 
turn in his grave. 

Recently, while on a visit at Dresden. Ger- 
many, the superintendent of a .school for the 
deaf showed me a beautiful chapel. 1 asked 
in what manner the services were conducted, 
and was told that they were conducted both 
orally and in signs. “You see,” he said, “we 
have a sort of a combined method.” 

Many German teachers are changing their 
views in regard to the oral method, and the 


Combined IMethod is growing more and more 
in favor. A few years ago Mr. Andre, of 
the Paris In.stitution, told me that in France 
they entertained pretty much the .same views 
concerning methods as we do in America, 
but the use of the oral method being required 
by law, they have no alternate but to follow 
it. With 'Such facts before us, and with the 
concensus of opinion of the educated deaf 
themselves in America and Europe in favor 
of the Combined Method, there can be no 
doubt but that it is still by far the best method 
for the deaf. 

This association and other organizations of 
the deaf, with the co-operation of the scnools, 
can do much to influence public opinion, to 
the end that the high standard of teaching the 
deaf which is obtained in America shall be 
maintained. — Register. 


CHRISTMAS AT BEAR CAVE: A STORY (jf the OZARKS 


EAR CAVE and Elm Spring are both in 
Happy Hollow. The old mail route to 
Galena, that county site which knows no 
law, splits Stony Hill and Melon Mountain as 
it passes through the hollow, and plunging 
into the primeval forests, winds its way 
through the White River country. Folk who 
lived near Elm Spring would go to 
Rear Cave for their fire^wood on the 
Government lands, which was luflaw- 
ful, and they knew it; in turn. Bear 
Cave folk would go to Elm Spring for 
water. It was this mutual interchange 
of common necessities that had long 
secured lasting good will between the 
tw'o communities. There ^as a store 
at Bear Cave at the time of which I 
write where folk from the Hill Countr}- 
came to do their trading. Coin and 
currency W'ere so scarce among these 
jjeople that they were rarely considered 
a medium of exchange. “Sw'opping” 
was the rule, and speculation was rife 
as to who w'as the genius in this mode 
of tran.saction. Prosperity was meas- 
ured by the length of a man's fence 
line, the size of his hog pen, or the 
number of his brood mares. Joe Wil- 
liams was rich because he owmed a Jack 
and a Stallion, and held mortgages on all the 
colts this side of Flat River, pa_vable in lard, 
eggs, pelts and pork, the last “salted down 
and hung up.” 

Bear Cave itself w'as a natural subterranean 
passage running back to unknown regions 
in Melon Mountain. The early inhabitants 
of this spot walled it up with rock and mortar, 
secured by burning the lime stone peculiar 
to the region, and used the cave as a cold 
storage. In its reces.ses W'ere now- kept bar- 
rels of sorghum, made at the nearby cane 
mills and rendering vats, cases of eggs, kegs 
of cider, vinegar and oil ; apples, roots, etc., 
being the stock-in-trade of that fast prosper- 
ing firm of Charless and Jeflfery. These men 
were educated, w-hich could not be truthfully 
said of any body else in the Hollow. They 
came from Kentucky, where they had sold 
■out, and when their tented wagon rolled into 
Happy Hollow- they brought with them the 
amazing sum of Si,8oo, Eastern enterprise, 
their wives and a daughter, Charlotte JeflFery. 
With typical Yankee shrew-dness they .select- 
ed Bear Cave as the likelie.st spot, secured a 
title to it for a song and staked off a quarter 
section. 

To the simple minded people of Happy 
Hollow- prosi>erity and a new era were at 
hand. The country had a boom all of its 
ow-n. But it w-as not many years before Elm 
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Spring folk became conscious of the fact that 
they w-ere becoming poorer, while their neigh- 
bors were slow-l}- but surely rising in prosper- 
ity. When Hank Sanders, or “Reddy,” as he 


was called, which appellation claimed its ori- 
gin from the fact that his whole head was a 
living sunburst, steared his traction engine 
up to Bear Cave and set up his saw mill, it 
w-as Bear Cave folk who sold him the logs 
from their lands and got good coin for them. 
Reddy was business through and through, 
he had not driv-en his engine and outfit over 
rough roads 200 miles for nothing, and so 
he refused everything but coin in payment 
for his slabs and 2x4’s. Elm Spring men 
had no coin, and could not buy the slabs. 
When w-inter came again Bear Cave folk- 
moved into respectable houses, some of them 
painted, — paint made of Venetian red and 
“biled ’il,” real stylish, and the women got 
stuck up, the men, self-asserting. Now, they 
went so far as to daub Elm Springers as 
“the Back woods” because they lived in mud 
chinked cabins and ate corn pone. 

Charless and Jeffery was now- a household 
name. They prospered beyond expectation. 
Y'ith no comi)ctition, they offered w-hat they 
pleased in cash for eggs, fow-ls, butter, lard 
and hides, and sent this stuff overland in 
w-agons to Springfield, selling it at fifty ])er 
cent profit. They built a larger store, set up 
two room cabins or “slab houses,” and rented 
them w-hen they could. The roads of w-ealth 
in that .section all led to the door of Char- 
less and Jeffery, merchants. These men din- 


ed ; Elm Spring folk served them and ate 
the crumbs. This w-as galling, humilitating, 
downright exasperating. Something must be 
done, and done at once. In their innocence, 
their whole hearted and unsophisticated nat- 
ures they had allow-ed the lion to sw-allow 
them. 

xA.s time passed, the old good will 
ceased to be. Gossip wagged her 
tongue ; the tw-o communities became 
individualized. 

Then something really serious hap- 
pened. It w-as a fe w- days before 
Christmas. For several days a steady 
south w-iud had prevailed, and clouds 
had daily banked the southern horizon. 
Old timers knew the signs too well. 
It meant winter. Elm Spring folk had 
a meeting. 

When the next morning dawned, the 
clatter of horses’ feet, the rattle of 
w’heels, ami pounding of scores of bar- 
rels as they jolted about in the w-agons 
reverberated through the crisp air of 
Happy Hollow. Long lines of w-agons 
w-ere coming from Bear Cave to haul 
back water to tide the people over a bad 
spell of w-eather. To the utter con- 
sternation and discomfiture of drivers, 
a cordon of armed men and boys surrounded 
Elm Spring. Amazed jland thunder struck 
by such a bold and unexpected sight, the men 
drew in their teams and halted at a respectful 
distance. 

Joe Williams, on his black stallion, rode up, 
his gun across the pommel of his saddle. 

“Friends of my youth and brothers in the 
past,” began Joe, “things has been moving 
again.st us of Elm Sjjring ever sence them 
edge’eated snakes from Kintuckee crawled in 
among us. We was a peaceable and con- 
tented lot of folk ; now things is changed. 
Edge’eation has come in and knocked us folk 
out of plumb. The time has come for us to 
act and get our rights, else there, ain’t no use 
for us to live here. By a nat’ral circum- 
stance this spring of w-ater is ourn ; we folk 
ain’t got no business nor stores by which your 
money comes our way, so w-e calkulated w-e'd 
even things up by charging 3-e for the w-ater.” 

As he closed this much of his speech, a 
roar of guns startled the vallej- and sent the 
rabbits and squirrels in a mad race for safety. 
It w-as the apppointed signal for the issuing 
in of the hour of a new- force, the announce- 
ment of the birth of better times. The doom 
of tyranny. Joe w-ent on: “By the roar of 
them guns ye shall know- what sort of men 
w-e be, and we order 3-e to pay up or turn 
your teams about and go, w-e’ll escort you 
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back, see? Then we’ll lay our grievances 
before Charless and Jeffery, and if they don't 
accept our terms we’ll confiscate their whole 
damn outfit and drive 'em out!" 

“By thunder!" yelled Reddy, snapping his 
whip, and turning his team about, "tbis means 
trouble, or I’m no man. Charless may yield, 
but I’ll be blowed if I think Jeffery will. Jef- 
fery’s got ’ell fire in his blood and he’ll fight." 

“He’s got a grudge agin Joe, enyhow," 
joined Buck Ellers, who sat with Reddy, 
“ever sence his gal and Joe’s boy has been 
again together. Git ap! gy on, there!" 

Nobody w'anted a fight that morning, and 
it was only too true that every man from Bear 
Cave was more or less in sympathy with Joe 
and his men. But w’ater w'as a prime ne- 
cessity. No wells had been dug at Bear 
Cave ; it was only half a mile around Melon 
Mountain to the spring and the men preferred 
to haul their w'ater. The stock took care of 
themselves, on range. Here, then, was a 
crisis, and the only expedient w’as an imme- 
diate settlement of differences. 

What the “grievances" were, the men from 
Bear Cave could only conjecture beyond what 
Joe had explained. 

The return of the men with empty barrels 
was the cause of a most unusual gathering. 
The people, old and young, poured out of 
their houses like bees from a disturbed hive. 
But when the armed riders drew tip in the 
rear, things took a serious turn. The men 
looked stern ; the women turned pale. Trou- 
ble, lots of it, seemed imminent. 

Then Charless and Jeffery came upon the 
scene, and when they demanded an explana- 
tion, it was Reddy who spoke up. 

“See Joe Williams, Jeff, ’e’s the boss to- 
day. There wasn’t no w'ay for us to do but 
turn back, Joe and his men being armed. 
Things is gettin’ tight at Elm Spring, an’ 
they mean to hold us up.” 

“What in thunder is all this, boys?,’’ de- 
manded Charless, “put your guns down and 
lets arbitrate. We’ve got guns of our own,- 
but blamed if I w^ant to use them." 

“We’ll put ’em down when you sign this 
paper, Mr. Charless, meantime get your folk 
quiet an’ hear what I got to say.” 

To Bear Cave folk a revolution was at hand. 
General Joe Williams and his armed recuits 
with an ultimatum was besieging them. 
Every gun around Elm Spring had been im- 
provised — flint lock, percussion cap, and mod- 
ern breech loader. 

Then Joe dismounted, and throwfing his 
bridle over the animal's head, w'hich is cow 
boy way of ordering his mount to stay .still, 
he worked his way to the door of Charless 
and Jeffery’s. 

A hush fell, as Joe began: 

“Charless and Jeffery, and Bear Cave folk, 
I con:c to talk to you all to-day in behalf 
of us folk at Elm Spring. Before Charless 
and Jeffery came among us things was ^Iright 
and there w’as “peace on earth, good wdll 
toward man,” as Brother Moore says, now- 
these here men with their money and their 
edge’eation are gitting everything their way. 
We ain’t edge’eated like them, never saw' no 
use for it, now we do, it’s a power, and a 
feller wdiose got it kin scheme and beat us 
out, so I say, things has got to change now 
and here. Charless and Jeffery has been a 
using their pow’er in a selfish sort of a way 
until ever)'thing wnth having is theirn, and 
most every dollar coming this way gets into 
their pockets. You folk at Bear Cave has 
got a shade the better of tts because these 
men employ you, we don’t get nnthin’ but 
what the Lord give us. that there Spring. 
It’s been common pro|>erty between Bear Cave 
folk an’ us at Elm Spring for forty years, 
but it ain’t so no longer, its ourn, we’ve 


bought the land its on and got a title, and we 
mean to charge Bear Cave folk so much a 
year to git w'ater there, else you kin dig 
wells. We’ve talked it over calmly, and W'e 
agreed to make it S500 a year, its wuth it. 
Now you folks kin pay us that, then you’re 
welcome to the .same rights as before. Now 
you. Charless and Jeffery, kin sign tbis pai)er, 
agreeing for all Bear Cave folk to i)ay it in 
cash, or keep clear of Elm Spring." 

“Cut and sla.sh, thunder and lightning!" 
roared Charlcss, bringing his fist down on an 
empty dry goods box, “Look her, Joe Wil- 
liams, when you see us sign that, you'll see 
W'ater flow' up hill. That’s preposterous, 
dow'nright insulting! But I’ll talk calmly to 
you : w'e know you folk have got some cause 
for feelings against us, kind o’ natural, but 
we’ve been decently fair w'ith you, — your w'oes 
are largely your owm fault. You sold to us 
at our price — you didn’t have to, and w'e knew 
w'here to sell again at a good profit ; why 
didn’t you fix up that sort of thing before 
W'e came? You say w'e’re selfish. Shade of 
Caesar! do you hear me? Ain’t all we’ve 
done here a heap to you folk? Where would 
you be if we hadn’t come among you? You’d 
be lost to civilization as you w'cre, but as it 
is, you’re getting known, and by or through 
whom? We’ll leave that to >011. Now, Jef- 
frey and I are willing and glad to do our 
best by Elm Spring folk and make things 
a little more even. You folks can go back, 
and you needn’t guard your water, w'e’ll agree 
to keep away ’til W'e get things fixed right 
between us. Two days more and it’s Christ- 
mas, that was ahvays a big day for us in 
Kintnckee, and the old times comes a swel- 
ling up in my heart out here in these wilds, 
an’ we want to keep tij) the custom, so I say, 
let this fuss be quits a few days, as my pard, 
Jeffery tells me to invite all the folks in 
Happy Hollow to the wedding of his daughter 
Charlotte, to — to whom do you think, Joe 
Williams, w’hy, to your own son, little Joe ! 
Yes, the .son of this fellow' who means to 
bust us. I’ll put sugar on that pill, Joe. so 
you can swallow' it. The w'eddin' ’s set for 
tomorrow' evening, Christmas eve., w’hen it’s 
over. General Joe Williams, maybe you and 
me and Jeff can settle our differences with- 
out them guns.” 

Nonplussed and completely vanquished, big 
Joe Williams w'ith head hung, stood speech- 
less. He had come w'ith the purpose of 
unwarrantedly forcing a demand, and backed 
it up with powder, upon a party whom he 
now clearly saw' w'ere his benefactors. Curse 
his stupidity! But when Charless announced 
the new's about his son, which he had not 
been a])prised of. such being the custom, he 
swayed as if he were dreaming. .'Ml his 
shameful animosity was sw'ept away by a 
great w'ave of thankfulness that enveloped 
him. 

Mamie Young, who stood near Joe. sli])ped 
a handkerchief into his hand. She saw a 
tear. 

Then big Joe .strode up to Jeffery, grasped 
bis willing hand and broke forth like a child. 

“Jeff, old boy. I’ve been a fool, blamme ! 
Things was gettin’ tight our way an’ we got 
rash. Now' you send the men back, the 
water is vourn as w'ell as oum, as ever. .\nd 
that boy of mine — he’s made a glad father." 

With a roar of guns, the crowd broke up. 
The horsemen, in a mad gallo]), yelling and 
firing their guns, tore down the road to Elm 
Spring, The drivers, w'ith cheer and song, 
turned again to their interrupted task. 

Now Qharlotte had long been the belle of 
Bear Cave. Joe Williams. Jr., was the coming 
man of the Hill Country. Many a rough 
and jolly song was sung in ]naisc of Charlotte 
by these rough men, aiul. as their teams 
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sw'ung around and broke into a trot, loud and 
clear their favorite air filled the valley : 

“Oh ! she had a bonnie black eye. 

And it sparkled with every smile, — 

Such eye, such heart, such maiden worth 
Did never a man beguile” ! 

And they re])eated that song over and over, 
until Joe Williams, his stallion in a sweat, 
gallopctl back and halted them. 

“Lord have mercy!” cried Joe, excitedly, 
“w'hat next ! Elm Spring’s dry ! ! Go on 
back, boys, it’s bloomin’ true. We'll tell Jeff, 
— ’e’s edge’eated, he kin fix it ef eny one 
kin” ! 

Things were getting exciting. The wea- 
ther w'as changing fast. The wind had 
veered, and was sweeping the hollow from 
the north. A blizzard coming and no water! 

With oaths, good natured and otherwise, 
the teams again turned ; all Elm Spring folk 
were now coming to Bear Cave. Excitement 
w’ore .stilts. Here was an emergency, sure 
enough. A Moses was needed. Could Jef- 
fery or Charless fill the bill? Maybe. Joe 
said they’d have to! 

Amid a panderftonium of noise and excite- 
ment the firm of Charless and Jeffery was 
informed of the new turn of affairs, and 
urgent and extravagant demands were made 
on them. 

Charless and Jeffery were cool ; they told 
the men it w'as a bad situation, if true, and 
they attributed the phenomenon to a possible 
freezing of the water, a stretch of imagina- 
tion, they did not believe would work, but it 
did. They also told them they believed the 
water would soon reappear, but bad as it was, 
they didn’t intend that anything less than a 
funeral should mar the expected marriage 
festival. 

Bear Cave folk and Elm Springers lay 
aw'ake long that night — w'ondering. 

Christmas eve was at hand, that hallowed 
hour of joyful expectancy and good •cheer. 
The sun had sunk behind Melon Mountain 
in a solemn glory, radiating its beams through 
a clear w'inter atmosphere, for the blizzani 
did not come, only a cold w'ave. .\nd then 
the hollow grew' dark — for a moment, then 
over the tops of the cedars that fringed Stony 
Hill the full moon steadily rose, and. mount- 
ing higher, threw' a flood of mellow light 
over Happy Hollow. .And had you been so 
fortunate as to have passed over the Galena 
road that night your eyes would have met 
a sight rarely seen in the East. On a huge 
spit hung over a glow'ing greenwood fire 
hung the first doe of the season, the delicious 
odor therefrom permeating the valley far 
around. Forming a great square around the 
fire, the crude tables of slal)s mounted on saw' 
iiorses W'ere arranged, and these tables w'ere 
loaded wdth the glory of a full harvest. A 
king’s feast for these kings of the forest. 
M’ild turkey and grouse, rabbit and squirrel, 
bass and catfish, api)le, ]>ear and grape, paw- 
paws and persimmons ; cider, nuts and apples ; 
maple sugar. ]iie, pudding and cake ; huge 
lioiled hams, brown bread, cheese and pickles. 
Great festoons of cedar, sumach and corn 
tassels beautifully w'orked. and crysanthem- 
ums and carnations. And on one section 
of the table the great wedding cake with a 
pine knot blazing in the center. 

In every color and mode of adornment 
the gay girls and women had congregated. 
The men in their best hunting traps and oiled 
bools. Fun was rampant, genuine fun. of 
the sort that fashion has not robbed of its 
wholesomeness — fun that springs from clear 
minds and happy hearts. .And then a fiddle 
.struck a march, and over the stony sw'ard 
the countrv preacher led the hai>py coujfle 
to their bliss. .\nd when the knot was tied 
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and the bride was kissed until her cheeks 
were red, there arose such a din, such a 
hey-day of delight as you never set eye and 
ear to. ’Round and ’round the bride and 
groom were carried, and “Bonnie Black Eye’’ 
was sung until it became a confused din. 

When the fun had ceased, the feast began, 
and the more they ate, the merrier they grew, 
for a full stomach makes a glad heart. Then 
the girls sang songs, and the men smoked 
their pipes. At last Jeffery arose, and 
mounting a stump, brought the people to 
their feet with his astonishing disclosure : 

“Good folk of Happy Hollow," he began, 
“I have good news, Moses has touched the 
rock and the waters have come. Bear Cave 
is nothing more than the originial course of 
Elm Spring ! Long, long ago its mouth was 
here, a natural phenomenon changed its 
course*. Charle.ss and I found that out when 
we moved here, but we meant business, and 
kept mum. Of the twm locations. Elm Spring 
and Bear Cave, we saw this was the better, 
and chose it, so w'e drove our stakes. We've 
been carrying things our way all these years 
because we saw how% and you folk didn't, 
that’s business enteq^rise. We knew Elm 
Spring was jealous of Bear Cave and would 
retaliate sooner or later by shutting off that 
spring from us. Well, we got to w'ork, sent 
our man at the job by night until he had 
found the fork of the stream, and arranged 
things so he could quickly turn the water 
our w'ay. Well, we just waited until you 
got sassy, which you did two days ago. Then 
we laughed up our sleeve. Before you got 
back to Elm Spring. Joe Williams, the other 
day, the trick was done, and the water now 
flows to the mouth of Bear Cave, where it 
again plunges into the crevices of the moun- 
tain and is lost. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, “he went on humorously, “seeing how 
we have put the .screws on that sassy little 
community of Elm Spring, and made it look 
real small, my partner and I would suggest 
that Elm Spring folk accept these cabins of 
ours as a Christmas gift and join our little 
town." 

The speaker paused. 

“Furthermore, pard and I, seeing how the 
towm would need some enterprise to keep it 
going, contracted with a pickling firm at St. 
Louis for this water in barrels, it being 
found, for its purity, an excellent basis for 
their vinegars, extracts, etc. Every last 
man of you can get a job in this business, 
and we should prosper. Now that my girl 
has married the son of Elm Spring's fcst 
man, that ought to patch up old scores. And 
now I say. boys, God bless Bear Cave folk 
and make us prosperous, we've got cause to 
be happy.” 

And big Joe Williams thought so, too. 

How.^ro L. Terrv. 


Rest. 

Lie still my soul at Jesus’ feet, 

For there all bitter things are sweet : 

There thou canst know the heart of God, 
Canst use His staff and kiss His rod. 

Lie still my soul at Jesus' feet, 

There thou canst everj- tempest meet ; 
Canst hear His whispered “Peace be still.” 
And learn to live and do His will, 

Lie still my soul upon His Preast, 

And prove the truth of utter rest ; 

There unbelief will find no place. 

And fear die out before His face. 

Lie still my soul upon His breast, 

And He canst work if thou wilt rest ; 

Life all alone’s too hard for thee, 

Unless thy Lord thy helper be. 

Lancaster, Pa. Gertrude M. Downey. 


( Chicago J 

^1'' HE Chicago Examiner prints the fol- 
1 lowing : 

To the Editor of the Examiner ; 

Sir — Can you tell me how long ago it was that 
instruction for deaf-mutes began? I am unable 
to find out from the books at my disposal. C. B. 

[The first mention of the instruction of a deaf- 
mute is in the writings of Bede, about 685. A 
Spanish Benedictine monk, Pedro de Ponce, taught 
the deaf and dumb about 1580.] 

•> ❖ 

While the civil service discussion is on, the 
following extract from an article in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, captioned “Wonders of the 
Five Senses; How’ They May Be Trained,” 
by Ruby Silver, proves interesting reading, a 
trifle exaggerated though it seems to be : 

For many years a totally deaf man has occupied 
a place in the United States civil service. He re- 
ceived his first appointment on the strength of ad- 
mirable papers in the civil service examination. 
Despite his infirmity, he took the regular course at 
a large university, recited with his classmates, at- 
tended lectures, and took his degree. President 
and professors may not have knowm that he was a 
deaf man. Certainly some of his clas.smates did 
not know it. For business reasons his deafness 
has been kept secret, so secret that when a keen 
newspa])er man went through the office in which 
he was employed in search of a deaf clerk, he 
failed to find such a man or any one who. knew 
of the existence of such a man in the department. 

Wonder who he is ; if he is. 


A writer in the Chicago Daily Nezvs says: 
“F. Hopkinson Smith is one of the very few 
who have upheld the prestige of that name 
since Captain John made it famous.” 

Hope they have our Jimmy on the list of 
that "few.” 


The Fair and Bazaar given by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, November 23, for the benefit of 
the Illinois Home Fund, added another snug 
nest-egg to that growing sum in Treasurer 
Cleary’s hands. The affair was one of the 
season's events and was socially as well as 
financially most successful. 

' 1 * ❖ * 5 * 

November 26 and 27, enroute home from a 
business trip to Springfield, I spent several 
pleasant hours in the city and at the Illinois 
School at Jacksonville, it being the .second 
state school I had ever seen, (Fanwood hold- 
ing first impressions with me through a visit 
there some 12 years ago) and that I enjoyed 
the visit is putting it mildly. Cnder the guid- 
ance of W. I. Tilton, whose api)reciative guest 
I was for the time being, a round of the 
grounds, .shops, class-rooms, 'gym” — in fact 
all the building.s — was a perpetual opening 
of something new and instructive to me, es- 
pecially .so, being, as I am, a product of the 
"day school system.” Of course, to the ma- 
jority of the readers of the Worker this is 
an old story, but 1 cannot help commenting op 
the “beauty” of it all. The beautiful loca- 
tion. and grounds, the beauty in the way 
things are arranged and systematized — every- 
thing running, as it does, like the works of an 
immense machine — like clock-w'ork if you will 
— and that machine turning out as its product 
“the deaf men and women of the future.” 
A somewhat lengthy chat with Superinten- 
dent Gillette, the operator, or master hand, 
of this machine, convinced IllC that the state 
of Illinois has the right man in the right 
jdace. Lightly touching on the method ques- 


tion, noticing as I did the preponderance of 
hearing teachers, 1 was met with statements 
and convictions expressed in unmistakable 
language as to that part of the material used 
in the product — it’s a “combination” all right. 
A visit to the sanctum and “class room” of 
the "ditor of the Illinois Advance, Mr. Clif- 
ford, put me in touch with a fellow crafts- 
man, so to speak, and what I saw there, and 
of the instructor, goes a great ways towards 
my remaining of the belief that the art pre- 
servative, if you get it at the Illinois School 
the.se days, is the trade of trades. I wish I 
could .s]>eak of all the other instructors and 
the good work I know they are doing, but 
my visit, like my space here, was limited. 
However, in these foot-ball days I would be 
doing an injustice indeed to the school eleven 
if I did not mention it, its record of fi\'e 
straight victories, and the pleasant acquaint- 
ance I formed with its “coach,” Mr. Hold- 
erby. In this gentleman the boys have as 
enthusiastic an instructor as it has been my 
fortune to meet. He is one of them, in every- 
thing but lack of hearing, and one easily ima- 
gines the hold such a teacher has upon his 
pupils — ^and that his teachings would but 
spell success seems to me an impossibility 
indeed. 

The deaf of this city are a prosperous, so- 
ciable .set. and mieting them as I did in the 
evening at an entertainfhent at the opera 
house in thorough enjoyment of the program 
and their own company, as would be the case 
here at home, causes me to wonder why the 
deaf of the interior cities set such store by 
the “great white ways” of Chicago. Jack- 
sonville is all right; Jacksonvillians, too. 


Saturday evening, November 30, the 1907 
ball of Chicago Division, N. F. S. D, took 
its place on the long list of the social successes 
of the division. It was held at Fraternity 
Hall, one of the best of the down town halls, 
and the attendance ])r()ved the local deaf have 
not lost their liking for the light fantastic. 


Chicago’s deaf-blind Clarence J. Selby was 
one of the division’s guests at its ball and it 
is safe to say he had the most enjoyable time 
of any one present, waltzing with the best of 
the more fortunate ones. Mr. Selby w^as ten- 
dered a testimonial benefit at Kimball Hall, 
December 4,- a varied program of volunteer 
talent being given. This man is one of the 
most optimistic of our local deaf and it is 
a wonder, the amount of enjoyment he gets 
out of life. His memory is another source of 
wonderment. Going up to him and merely 
saying a how-do-you-do, accompanied by the 
usual handshake, will bring from him the 

“Mr. ,” or whoever it may be, “I am 

glad to see you,” no matter how long it is 
since you last chatted with him, provided he 
knows you. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Press disi)atches of November 22 give us 
the following new use for the typewriter : 

Fingering out their marriage vows on the key- 
board of a typewriter. Carrie Lemke, of Cando, 
N. D., and Chris D. Anderson, of Willow City, 
N. D., both deaf and dumb, were wedded in the 
Minneapolis court-house by W. E. Bates, court 
commissioner. 


Baptized. 

Muriel Helen, the two year old daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin H. Hunt, of Trenton, was baptized 
at Christ Church on Sunday, December 8th. Rev. 
Mr. Knight, the rector, administered the baptismal 
rites. Mrs. R. B. Lloyd acted as godmother, while 
the words of the minister were interpreted by 
George Lloyd, a teacher from the school. 
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rpHE REV. O. J. WHILDIN, of Balti- 
X more, was a visitor in the city in the 
early part of December and while here 
officiated at St. Thomas’ Mission to apprecia- 
tive congregations. The Rev. George F. 
Flick, of Washington, has resigned as assist- 
ant to the Rev. Mr. Whildin in the Southern 
field and accepted a call extended by the 



THE REV. GEORGE F. FLICK, 

of Washington, who has accepted a call to Chicago. 

Bishop of Chicago, to take charge of. cliurch 
work among the deaf in that city and diocese. 
Chicago is fortunate in being able to com- 
mand the services of a man of the Rev. Mr. 
Flick’s qualifications and experience and St. 
Louis i.s glad to have him a.s a neighbor. 

JtC * * 

The fund for the proposed home for the 
aged and infirm deaf of Illinois, has passed 
the four thousand dollar mark, and within 
two years since the formal launching of the 
project. That is a most commendable record 
and reflects great credit upon every one lend- 
ing aid to the worthy enterprise — especially 
to Mr. E. P. Cleary, of the faculty of the 
state school for the deaf at Jacksonville, who 
is treasurer of the fund. The Illinois 
Alumni and State Associations meet at Jack- 
sonville next summer, on the same dates but 
at different hours, and the home project is 
what holds them together and keeps them 
apart, like the mortar between two bricks. 

:|t 5tt :‘.z 

Mr. Douglas Tilden jiiined the N. A. D. 
at the Norfolk convention, and received a 
compliment, not usually accorded to new 
members, of a nomination <or the presidency. 
Although not elected, he was given a support 
sufficient to indicate that his worth was a]i- 
preciated and that his advancement was but a 
question of a short time. What followed 
Smmediately after the adjournment of the 
convention is better expre.ssed in a statement 
by Mr. Tilden himself as published in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal: 

“On the adjournment of the convention, I resigned 
as a member. Till a plan can be perfccteil, whereby 
each State is fully represented in the national 
assemblage, and the obvious want of equity in the 
distribution of votes, with its attendant evils of 


‘programming.’ ‘railroading,’ or ‘logrolling' in one 
small quarter, where the delegates happen to be 
most numerous, can be eliminated, I am unable to 
recommend that the deaf of California take an 
active interest in what is only, in name, a Xatiimal 
Association of the .American Deaf.” 

We sincerely regret Mr, Tilden has left the 
association. While his reasons for leaving 
are doubtless sufficient and satisfactory to 
himself, they do not appeal very strongly to 
others versed in N. A. D. affairs who have 
long had its welfare at heart. In.stead of 
leaving the association and waiting on the 
outside for it to conform to his views as to 
the fitness of things, we believe i\Ir. Tilden 
should have remained in the ranks using 
whatever the association stood most in need 
of as a motif and sought to shape its affairs 
according to his own standard of excellence. 

A movement is on foot among the Alumni of 
Gallaudet College to obtain the appointment of an 
alumnus of the College on the Board of Directors. 
Wc think the move is reasonable and deserving of 
success. It is emstomary among the older colleges 
for the alumni to be represented on the boards of 
directors. Gallaudet College is now fifty years old, 
and it has among its alumni men of character and 
attainments and of experience in the world that fit 
them for such responsible position. It goes with- 
out saying that their personal interest in the 
College would lead them to advocate only such 
measures as were for the good of the institution. 
And they would be in a position to speak directly 
for the alumni, so that the large and grownig body 
wotild have a direct influence in shaping the policy 
of the college whose welfare they all hold so dear. 
— Minnesota Companion. 

While we would gladly welcome “the ap- 
pointment of an alumnus of the college on 
the Board of Directors,” if such a thing is 
possible, we cannot cndor.se the “movement” 
that is “on foot” to bring it about. The 
original “movement” in question took the 
fornt of a petition drafted by the originator 
and contained the names of two of his friends 
whose appointment he desired. The petition 
was sent out for the signatures of Gallaudet 
Alumni and also for those of ex-students “to 
bolster it up,” Later the names of the nomi- 
nees were dropped, but those most directly 
interested in the “movement” have been try- 
ing to keep it moving. If the Alumni desire 
representation on the Board of Directors, and 
if it is neces.sary for them to ask for it, and 
if they feel called upon to indicate whom 
their representatives should be, let them pass 
upon the matter at a regular convention of 
the Alumni Association. The fact that the 
matter did not come up for consideration at 
the recent .Alumni meeting at Washington, 
shows that it is not of such pressing and 
vital importance as to justify the “move- 
ment” l)y petition and can well be left to the 
next or some subsequent convention. How- 
ever, there is no such organization as a Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College on which 
the petition ask.s for Alumni representation. 
There is a Board of Directors of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
vacancies in it are filled b\' a vote of the 
Board. There are no vacancies at present 
and such seldom occur except by the death of 
a member of the Board. 

* 4: * 

While at Howeton I ’lace, the co intrv home 
of Air. \\ . Howe Rhdiis, la.st summer, 1 wit- 
nessed the lireaking of mules to harness and 
enjoyed a ride in the wagon behind the ani- 
mals being initiated into the mysteries of the 
collar and single tree. The fun was fast and 
furious while it lasted. — its duration depend- 
ing upon the temperament of tlie mule, Mr. 
j. M. Robertson, of tlie .Alabama Scbool. was 
present assi.sting Mr. Plielps in the breaking 
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process and the novelty and excitinent of such 
a ride as well as its cheapness so impressed 
him that he resolved, should the time ever 
come, to take his wedding trips in that same 
way. 

=(= -f 

The Thanksgiving Eve box social and ba- 
zar for the benefit of St. Thomas' Mission 
was a decided .social and financial success — 
thanks to the cnergtic and well directed ef- 
forts of the Mission Committee — especially 
to Misses Henhnan, Roper, Alolloy, Airs. 
Harden and Alessrs. Sleidmann an<l Roden- 
berger. Aliss Steidmann's box brought the 
highest price, but all of them brought good 
prices. 

Gallaudet day was observed by a special 
programme at the December meeting of the 
Gallaudet Union, an evening with Tennyson 
will be the chief feature of the January meet- 
ing of the Union. ‘‘.Adam Bede” was the 
subject of a recent reading delivered by the 
principal of Gallaudet School. 

The wedding of Mr. Fredo Hyman, of 
Chicago, and Aliss Sarah Weisser was solem- 
nized by Rabbi Rosentoeter at the residence 
of the bride’s parents in this city on Dec. 8th, 
Miss Pearl Herdman interpreting. The wed- 
ding was private. The couple will reside in 
Chicago. 

if. Hf. Ttf. 

The pertinent observations of Air. R. E. 
Maynard in the Owl Column of the last issue 
of the Silent Worker on what he terms 
“The Dignified ( ?) Slump of the N. A. D” 
deserve the careful consideration of the 
thoughtful members of the N. A. D, 

Air. Alaynard is not a member of the N. 
A. D., but his recent observ'ations afford in- 
structive reading for every one who is, or ex- 
pects to be, at the next convention. 

“Would that the g’iftic gic us 
To see ourselves as others sec us.” 

J. H. Cloud. 



JiRs. -Llick T.cvlor Terry .cxd Daughter. 


Not "Mrs. Phelps and daughter" a.s stated in the last 
issue of this paper. The correction is here given 
with apologie.s to both Mrs, Phelps and 
Mrs. Terry. 


Wonders Why He Cant Live Without It. 

De.\r Sir : — I send enclosed titty cents to renew 
my subscription to the Sn.HXT Worker for another 
year. I wonder why I cant live without your 
paper as I have read it for three years. 

John DeGraff. 

Harvey. 111. 
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Sermons by a Deaf Minister 


G&llaudet Alumni Reunion. 

[The following sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. J. H. Cloud, of St. Lcniis, at a com- 
bined service at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Washington, D. C., near Kendall 
Green. President Gallaudet and many others 
attending the reunion of graduates and former 
.students of Gallaudet College, w'ere present. 
Among the deaf clerg\' present and assisting 
in the .service w'erc the Rev. C. O. Dantzer, of 
Philadelphia ; the Rev. O. J. Whildin, of Balti- 
more : the Rev. G. F. Flick, of Washington, 
and the Rev. J. H. Kei.scr, of New' York.] 

The people pressed upon Him to hear the 
Word of God. — St. Luke v. i. 

It was the message — rather than the man — which 
first attracted the people to Christ. 

He came to His own, and His own received Him 
not, yet the people pressed upon Him to hear the 
word of God. 

From His seat in an open boat, near the shore of 
the lake of Geunesaret, He could draw from the 
surrounding scenerj', and from the common inci- 
dents of the daily lives of the people, the illustra- 
tions which have become .so familiar in the teach- 
ings of His parables. 

In a nearby field, gently sloping towards the bed 
of the lake, and in plain view of His hearers, might 
be seen the Sower, walking to and fro. scattering 
broadcast the seed, some falling by the wayside, 
some upon stony placc.s, .some amid thorn.s. ; nd some 
into good ground. 

Nearer still, may have been seen toe musiaid tree 
— the greatest of all herbs from the least of all 
seeds. There were ahso the lilies of the field — they 
toiled not. — neither did they spin ; the fowls of the 
air flying overhead, — they did not sow — neither did 
they reap ; the great multitude of fishes in the 
water below, and the nets drying by the seashore. 
Farther away might have been seen the vineyard 
laborers, busy with their daily task, while grazing 
on a distant hill, were the hundred sheet) — u'w fold 
and one shepherd. 

Thus was the word of God brought home to the 
people who pressed to hear it, — in a language they 
cculd understand, — illustrated with objects and in- 
cidents with which thet' were familiar. 

Christ aimed at no brilliant oratorial effort. He 
spoke plainly the words of eternal life — words 
which He declared were imperishable. 

By tone, by gesture and his treatment of His 
subject He impressed upon His hearers the supreme 
importance and absolute truth of His words,— 
and they listened to Him as one who believed 
intensely in His message. 

The word of God is the same for all. It tells 
of a Father s love. — of His ready forgiveness of 
the truly penitent, — of the many mansions awaiting 
those who, acording to their talents and oppor- 
tunities in this present world, fight the good fight, 
finish their course and keep the faith. It calls to 
repentance,— at once and altogether, — warns us to 
flee God’s displeasure and win His love. It re- 
minds us of the coming of the final judgment, — 
uncertain only as to the time,— vividly portrayed 
in the parables of the wheat growing among tares, 
the casting out at the wedding feast, the futile 
appeal of Dives and the destruction of the slayers 
of the King’s son. It is the ax seeking the root of 
the tree of evil that it might be hewn and utterly 
destroyed. 

There are also the comfortable words for the 
wear}' and heavy laden who truly turn to Him 
for refreshment, — for the poor in spirit, — the sor- 
rowful, the meek, — they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness,— the merciful,— the pure in 
heart,— the peace makers, they who are persecut- 
ed for righteousness’ sake, and they w'ho are false- 
ly accused. 

Neither was Christ sparing in His words of de- 


nunication of the prevailing sins of the days of 
His earthly ministry. — nor in His words of cen- 
sure for the hardened and impenitent sinners who 
persisted in their evil deeds. He called them what 
they were — in their presence — and before the con- 
gregation — "thieves,” "robbers,”— "vipers,” — "hypo- 
crites” — “wolves in sheep's clothing" — “liars” — 
“adulterers,” and “murderers.” 

He ignored and defied criticism and opposition 
and made no concession for passion. 

Popularity — that delusive and elusive bauble — 
was not for Him — nor can it be said to be a very 
large or lasting asset of any who would follow 
in His steps. For a time it was "Blessed be he 
who cometh in the name of the Lord” and then it 
was "crucify him.” 



KEV. H. CLOUD. 

Who delivered t le sermons at Washington and 
at Jamestown. 

The word of God has been lett to the keeping 
of His Church. His ministers have been divinely 
commissioned to deliver it unto all the world and 
to every creature. Men who toil, sin and suffer 
have- a spiritual craving which nothing else can 
satisfy. Neither philosophical essays, scientific lec- 
tures, ethical dequisitions, nor sensational sermons 
will do it. 

The lifting up of Christ spiritually before the 
people will cause them to flock to listen to His 
words, as they did in the days of His flesh, w'hen 
from Jerusalem and Judeas and Galilee and the 
regions round about they gathered to hear the 
gracious words which proceeded out of His mouth. 
He is certainly, though not visibly, present with 
His Church and people now as He was then, 
and the lifting up of His cross, and its atone- 
ment today, and every dav, will draw all men after 
Him. 

It may not be a digression, on an occasion like 
the present, to call attention to the fact that the 
“Children of Silence” — those bereft of hearing, 
were the last of God's people to have the Gospel 
preached to them. 

This was made possible only in comparatively 
recent times and had its origin in the plrlanthropic 
labors of the Abe de I'Epee, in France, and of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in .America. A statue, 
the gift of the deaf of the United States, erected 
in loving memory of their "friend, teacher and bene- 
factor” adorns the grounds of the nearby college 
bearing his name and presided over by his no less 
distinguished son. When Christ, at Decapolis, 


took the deaf young man aside from the multitude 
and put His fingers into his ears, and spit, and 
touched His tongue, and looked up to heaven and 
sighed He used the sign-language, — the language 
of the "voiceless ministry,” — a language now 
developed into a beautiful, expressive, complete, 
facile and satisfactory means of communication and 
instruction. 

The branch of the Catholic Church, which plant- 
ed English Christianity in America, was the first 
to undertake as a distinct work, — and under the 
inspired leadership of the late Reverend Doctor 
Thomas Gallaudet, — the spiritual care of the 
deaf 

This Church was also the first to admit to the 
sacred ministry a deaf-man — the Reverend Henry 
Winter Syle of blessed memory — remarkable alike 
for his scholarship and piety — whose good work in 
this city, in Baltimore, but more tespecially in 
Philadelphia, lives after him. 

Elementary secular instruction for the deaf 
seems to have kept pace with advancing civiliza- 
tion in all countries, but it is to the glory of the 
United States that it has the only institution in 
the world for their higher education. There are 
many gathered now at the beautiful and noble 
institution at Kendall Green who, in years gone 
by, have shared in the inestimable benefits which it 
alone could bestow. This is the year of its golden 
jubilee. These fifty years of the Columbia Institu- 
tion present a truly magnificent record for good 
work done. There is also abundant reason for spe- 
cial thanksgiving that, during all these years, under 
the providence of God, its greatly beloved and most 
worthy founder and president, has been spared and 
sustained to direct its affairs and to help along, 
in other countries as well as our own, the general 
advancement of the deaf 

".And let us not be weary in well doing ; for in 
due season w'c shall reap if we faint not.” 

"Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and His Father, to 
Him be glort- and dominion forever and ever. 
Amen." 

At Jamestown Island. 

[The following sermon was delivered hy 
the Rev. J. PI. Cloud, of St. Louis, in the 
church on Jamestown Island, Va.. on the occa- 
sion of the pilgrimage made to that historic 
spot by many who had been in attendance at 
the convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf at Norfolk during the preceding 
days. The Rev. G. F. Flick, of Washington, 
assisted at the service which was interpreted 
by Supt. J. E. Ray of the State School at 
Raleigh, N. C.] 

Afid all men that see it shall say. This 
hath God done. — Psl. 64:9. 

We have met on hallowed ground. This place 
is full of historic associations. This is the birth- 
place of a nation. Here is where English Chris- 
tianity and English institutions in America had 
their beginning. There is no obscurity about the 
origin of our American Repubilc. No fable is 
needed to fill out its history. Its beginning is 
traced to a definite spot and to a definite date. 

The discovery of America was celebrated by the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago fifteen years 
ago. Columbus was a Uiscoverer. He did not at- 
tempt to secure America for civilization. It re- 
mained for Captain John Smith to make the first 
successful attempt at colonization on .America soil. 
It was on the thirteenth day of May. three hundred 
years ago, that the first colony of home-makers 
landed on this conteinent. Sporadic attempts of in- 
dividuals to form settlements — notably that of 
Raleigli — had been made and had failed. To a 
hand of Londoners was granted a charter by King 
James I to that section between the Potomac and 
Cape Fear thirteen years before the Pilgrim 
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Fathers landed at Ph'mouth Rock. This landing 
was made at Old Point Comfort where the Chap- 
lain — the Reverend Robert Hunt — a priest of the 
church of England — made a reading desk by put- 
ting a board between two forked trees and having 
a sail spread overhead as a shelter from the sun 
and rain. Here he held the first thanksgiving 
service and celebrated the Holy Communion — the 
first in the New World in the English language. 
This was on June 21, 1607. After that, the colony 
had daily morning and evening prayer, with two 
services and a sermon on Sundays, until the death 
of Chaplain Hunt. The daily prayers were con- 
tinued for two or three years longer, until other 
clergymen came over from England. The colony 
soon sailed up the James river and settled on 
the spot where we now stand. It was- not an 
island then but a part of the mainland. 

English civilization, English institutions and Eng- 
lish churchmanship first planted by this colony in 
America have borne fruit. The sail-sheltered spot 
soon gave way to a plain church building — some- 
what like a “barne.” This later was replaced by 
a second building in 1619. It was in this building 
that Rolfe and Pocahontas were married — and the 
first American legislative congress met — on July 30, 
1619 — a year before the landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers at Plymouth. The third church building, 
the ruins which we now behold, dates from 1639. 

This, in brief, is the story of the first permanent 
English colony on this spot three hundred years 
ago. From this colony sprung the state of Virginia 
— and democratic “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people” and the American 
Church. 

The Acrepolis at Athens, the Coliseum at Rome, 
and the Pyramids of Eg>pt are grand witnesses of 
departed glories of nations that rose and flourished 
and passed away. This humble and ruined tower 
is a silent witness of something still more grand. 
It is the witness of a principle, of a doctrine, vital 
to the advancement of civilization and to the glory 
of a nation — the Christian religion — the Father- 
hood of God and Brotherhood of Man. 

May God grant to us and to all people of this 
land the spirit of obedience to His laws that, walk- ' 
ing humbly in the fear of Him we may, under 
His Almighty protection, continue to dwell in 
righteousness and peace in the heritage received 
from our fathers and transmit it unimpaired to 
generations to come. 

*Pie Need for Zones of Silence 

To be healthy, every man should provide him- 
self with a zone of silence. This is the dictum of 
the latest medical authorities. Civilization may 
well be defined as the increase in number, variety 
and violence of noisy sounds. The savage ages 
were comparatively noiseless. Modern man lives in 
the midst of a continual clank and grind. To off- 
set this, and to keep one’s freshness, there ought 
to be the zone of silence already mentioned around 
every human being during some part of the day. 
This strikes us as good doctrine, and from now on 
we shall expect to see zones of silence in active de- 
mand. There may even be an element of snle 
grafted into the notion in some way, and we shall 
have those who prefer their zones of silence cut 
long, with a flaring effect, and others who de.sire 
closer fitting, tailored and mannish effects. There 
may be something in the idea for politics, al.so. 
Certain well-known leaders might be provided 
by the public with zones of silence. In fact, this 
might easily develop into one of the great bene- 
factions of the age. As .soon as a public character 
becomes a trial and a grief to the rest of us, we 
could rush him into an appropriate zone of silence, 
and there let him rest forever and aye, while the 
rest of us also rested. — Jud^e. 


They never speak as they pass by. 

They both keep mum ; 

.N'o need to ask the reason why — 
They’re deaf and dumb. — 

— Chicago Journal. 


\ Pennsylvania. | 

r 

1 '' He Buff and Blue for November i.s dis- 
tinctively an Alumni number, being 
given up entirely to a report of the 
Seventh Meeting of the Alumni Association 
in the college last summer. To the alumni 
it will without doubt prove a most plea.sing 
souvenir of a very delightful reunion. The 
social side of the gathering is dwelt on at 
some length, and while going over these it 
occured to me that if some one would take 
the trouble to go over the “heirlooms” which 
appear in the “Buff and Blue” every little 
now and then, and trace them to their ori- 
ginal source, it would be found that in being 
handed down from one generation of stu- 
dents to another so much is added or de- 
tracted that the stories finally have quite a 
different aspect from the original ones, and 
that not a few have no foundation at all, but 
being the invention of some fertile brain. 

Thus Rev. Mr. Michaels tells a .story that 
another had told him. It is to the effect 
that Mr. Boland once telegraphed to the 
conductor of a branch road, “Hold train for 
large party." On arrival of Boland's train, 
the conductor of the branch road train came 
bustling around inquiring for the “large 
party.” “Here I am,” said the three hundred 
odd pound Boland as he laboriously boarded 
the train. 

Another of the “heirlooms" was presented 
on the stage one evening during the recent 
alumni gathering. It represented Rev. Mr. 
Dantzer on his first trip to Washington, as 
having got stranded in Pittsburg. “With 
pencil in hand he essayed to tack a benevolent 
cop, but the cop being solicitous for the curly 
headed deaf and dumb youngster, takes him 
to the ))olice station for consultation with the 
sergeant. In vain Dantzer protested that all 
that was needed was information as to the 
location of the railway. A rag was affixed 
to the fuming young man, giving destination 
and calling upon all benevolent brakemen 
and conductors to give the poor boy a lift 
on his way, etc., etc.,” ad nauseam. And yet 
the foundation of this story grew out of a 
trivial incident in Harrisburg. It seems 
Messrs. Dantzer and Boland, who were on 
their way home for the Christmas holidays, 
travelled together as far as Harrisburg, after 
which they had to part company. Dantzer 
went up to the gateman and requested that he 
be given notice when his train for the north 
came in. He did not use pad and pencil, but 
spoke out like any ordinary person, and thus 
far all went well, but soon afterward the gate- 
man noticed Dantzer using the sign-language 
in talking with Boland. He, therefore, went 
up and inquired whether Dantzer was deaf, 
and learning that such was the case, jjro- 
ceeded to affix a tag marked. “Elmira, 3.30 
A.M.,” in order, as the gateman said, to identify 
the one bound for that place, Boland not be- 
ing .so large as he latter became. The tag 
was. of cour.se, indignantly removed. That 
is all. But Boland hugeh' enjoyed his fel- 
low traveler’s discomfiture, and on his re- 
turn to college two week’s later proceeded 
to tell the story, and since then it has gone 
its rounds till it is almost uniecognizable. 

Bolad denied any knowledge of s ich a’l 
occurence, but thought the story originated 
from his once having telegrajrhed the con- 
ductor of a branch road train, "Hold train 
for fortv minutes." 


Mrs, Margaret (Harrington) Swett ])assed 
away (]uietlv on the afterncK.tn of Thur.sday. 
December 5th, of old age. at the home of her 


youngest daughter, Mrs. G. T. Sanders in 
Mt. Airy. The deceased was born in Ireland, 
February 17th, 1825. She attended the old 
Fiftieth Street School, New York. .Among 
her teachers was the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gal- 
laudet, whom to the last she greatly revered. 
.After leaving in 1848, she went to live in 
Lowell, Mass. In 1850 she was married to 
Mr. William B. Swett, who founded the 
Beverly (Mass.) School. Mr. Swett was at 
the head of this school only four years, dying 
in 1884, and being succeeded by his eldest 
daughter, Kellie, who died a few days ago. 
For twenty-five years Mrs. Swett was matron 
of the Beverly School, being greatly beloved 
by all connected with the Institution. By 
many she was looked upon as “the power 
behind the throne,” and it was largely due to 
her wise management of affairs that the school 
so long continued in existence. .Among Mrs. 
Swett’s schoolmates, whom she often refer- 
red to in her old age, were Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Taber, of .Aubum, N. Y. ; Air. and 
Airs. Burwell (nee Silence Taber) of Scipio, 
N. Y. ; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Rider and Mr. 
and Mrs. Chandler, of Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Cuddeback, of Lyons, N. Y.. and 
many others — most of whom had preceded 
Airs. Swett to “that undiscovered country, 
whence no traveller returns." 

Airs. Swett is survived by two daughters. 
Airs. Persis L. Bowden, of the Beverly School, 
and Airs. G. T. Sanders, of Alt. .Airy, Phila- 
delphia, and four grand-daughters. Airs. F'llis 
AI. Pearce, of Philadelphia. Helen Bowden, of 
the Rome (N. A’^.) School, and Dorothy and 
Alargaret Sanders, of Alt. .Airv'. 

.A short funeral service was read at th* 
home in Alt. .Airy, on Saturday afternoon, 
December 6, after which the body was shipped 
to Beverly accompariied by Air. and Airs. 
Sanders. In Beverly the final funeral serv- 
ices were held in St. Peter's Church, by the 
rector, the Rev. E. J. Huiginn, assisted by 
Rev. Air. S. S. Searing — ^burial being in the 
family lot in the Beverly Cemetery. 

On Thanksgiving evening, a pleasing num- 
ber of little plays were given in the Guild 
Room of .All Souls’ Church, for the benefit 
of the Parish Building Fund. Over two 
hunderd deaf-mutes and their hearing friends 
attended. The program was as follows : 

I. .Address Rev. C. O. Dantzer. 

2 Magic tricks Henry Frieinel. 

3. “My Country 'tis of Thee" 

Mesdames Syle. Ford and Miss Janette King. 

4. “The Hypochondriac” 

Messrs. Dantzer and Waterhouse. 

5. “.A Case of Paresis” 

Miss Mae Stemple and Mr. W. H. Lipsett. 

6 “The Eccentric Jew" Harrj- E. Stevens. 

7. "In Puritan Times” 

Mesdames Syle and Rodgers. 

8 “.A Thanksgiving Elopment’’ 

Misses Gertrude Parker, and Mary H. Spurry 
and Messrs. Wallace Cook and W. H. Lipsett. 


The Gallaudet Club wa.s royally entertain- 
ed by Ales.srs. S. G. David.son and J. .A. Alc- 
llvaine. Jr., at the home of the fonner in 
Alt. .Airy, on the evening of Saturday. Novem- 
ber 23. Airs. David.son was assi.sted by Aliss 
Carrie AI. He.ss and Aliss Alary C. Hoopes in 
disi>ensing the ho.spitalities of the evening. 


Prof. Kirkhuff delivered a lecture to the 
deaf at Beth Israel Svnagogue on Decemlier 
I. St. ami on the 8th inst.. Hanucca services 
were held. The attendance was very large, 
over eighty being present — alrout twenty being 
pupils from Alt. .Airy School. 

.After a moving picture show, of about one 
and a half hour's duration, boxes of candy 
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were distributed. There were several out- 
siders present. 

■: Miss Gertrude Parker, one of the valued 
- workers at All Souls’, and a leading member 
of the Silent Choir, has accepted a position a^ 
Supervisor of little boys at the Rome ( N. Y.) 
School, and expects to leave for her new place 
before Christmas. She will be greatly missed 
her. 

Ilaptized — All Souls’, Sunday, December i, 
Fannie 1 laker Large, infant daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Seneca F. Large, of Doylestown, 
Pa. 

Born — To Mr. and Mrs. Sievrs (nee Edna 
Stevenson) a son, on November 7th. 

Marriages — Bertha Haldeman to John 
Foster, in Camden, N. J., November 16. 

Laura Wilson to Endless T. Morris, in 
West Philadel])hia, on Thanksgiving Day. 

C. D. 

PuiLAnEU’Hi.x, December 10, 1907. 

A Well-Known Canadian Deaf 
Athlete. 

Canada, the land of the Maple, is well 
know'n the world over as the home of .sturdy 
and stalwart athletes, and among them we can 
well boast of one deaf-mute — John Edward 



JOHN EinvARD CKorc.ii. 

Crough, of Peterboro. He j)ossesses remark- 
able i)hysical prowess and if nothing serious 
befalls him we may still .see him higher u]) in 
the lime-light of prominence. 

Down in the little village of Ermismore, 
on the banks of the Otanabee River, near 
Peterboro, was born the subject of this 
sketch who lost his hearing at the age of 
four, through some unknown cause. After 
ten years of schooling in the Belleville School 
for the Deaf, Johnny, who had now through- 
ly learned the art of printing, secured a posi- 
tion in the office of the Pet a boro Examiner 
after graduating in 1898, but a year or so 
afterwards he went to Perth where he picked 
up work in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
shops. The alluring inducements of the gol- 
den West were of the most inviting kind and 
off to the Pacific coast struck he in (|ue.st of 
broader fields of activity. Here his fame as 
an all round athlete began to show up. He 
first joined the senior football team of Nelson 
B. C. and helped it to land the football cham- 
pionship of the Kootenay District. After this 
he joined the hockey team of the same town 
and went with it through every battle, until 
it won the championship of British Columbia 

Finding he had done enough in the West, 
this adroit athlete and rovmg youth crosseii 
over to Seattle, Wash., to see the sights there, 
determined to make a show' of his sport- 
ing abilities. His first show up was on th? 
Wesley hockey team of Toronto and, ht?r. 


the Scots football team of the same city and 
w'as w’ith that team when they cinched the 
football championship of Ontario. 

Ck)ing on to Peterboro, he joined the hoc- 
key team of that city and his brilliant w'ork 
and lightning rushes did a great deal in win- 
ning the intermediate hockey of Ontario in 
1902 for that city. 

Again he l(X)med up as a brilliant forward 
player on the Y. M. C. A. football team of 
that city, and w'as most instrumental in as- 
sisting it to capture the championship of the 
Midland District Association. He also fig- 
ured on the Peterboro Rugby football team 
when it ran aw'ay w'ith the rugby supremacy 
of the county of Peterboro. His next ex- 
ploits turned up w'hen he assisted the James 
]\Iorrison M’f’g Co. team to win the Love 
Cup, and the championship of the manufact- 
urer’s association of Toronto. Now we find 
him one of the best players on the Peterboro 
Rugby football team, which won the cham- 
pionship of the province of Ontario last fall. 
We congratulate this youthful yet renowm 
player on his w'inning so many championship 
medals, something without an equal among 
the deaf in Ontario. 

Herbert W. Roberts. 


Stray Straws. 

jyT OW the New' Year of 1908 is facing us 
i\ bright and clear, there comes to mind 
these w'ords of Edwin Markham on : 

THE F.-KCE. 

Vain as vain dust the evil done 
By mortals under moon and sun ; 

For instanteous as light 

.\fter the evil conies the blight. 

And tho the thunder falls unheard, 

VVe cannot hope to hide the word, 

For the great judgment angels trace 
God's whispered fiat on the face ; 

Unknown to us the Judgment Book 
Is open for the world to look.” 

.And speaking thus of the face does it not 
occur to you to notice the changes W'rought 
in the faces of those friends that you have 
not met for years and years. The mere 
wrinkles of old I'ather Time are not meant 
but the expression of the eyes and mouth 
which show the way of the sup|X)sed hidden 
inward life. 

Conventions are good jilaces at which to 
make studies of different faces in the way of 
Edwin Markham and last summer's big con- 
ventions gave us ample opportunity when 
meeting friends and acquaintances of many 
years' absence. Some of the faces did, indeed, 
jilainly bear the marks of selfishness and dis- 
sipation, .some the busy touch of intrigue and 
double dealing, others the pessimist with liver 
out of order, and yet a goodly number had 
the pleasant and attractive expression of lives 
attuned to right living and high ideals. 

.After the Christmas shopping, which is at 
once a delight and a w'oe, the month of Jan- 
uary seems as restful as the season of Lent. 

Chasing through the gay shops for Christ- 
mas gifts to suit one's fancy and jnirse, at the 
.same time, is something strenuous. And so 
many of the attractive things are either too 
heavy or breakable to trust by mail or ex- 
press. We lingered around a counter full 
of Scotch motto ware but darerl not buy. 
These w'ere cups, bowls, saucers, plates and 
candle holders, all in that thick brown earthen 
ware of our great grandmother’s day and each 
piece W'as in.scribed with a suitable motto. Of 
two plates w'e remember one had this motto : 

"1 slept and dream’t 
That life was beauty. 


I awoke and found 
That life was duty.” 

And the other had this : 

"Take thy calling thankfulh'. 

Love thy neighbor, neighbourly. 

Shun the path to beggary." 

And on a quaint candle there was this highly 
appropriate one : 

“Do what you can, 

Being what you are ; 

Shine like a glow-worm 
If vou can’t be a star." 

❖ ❖ 

There seems to be a tendency of deaf 
teachers at some state schools to form a sort 
of “aristocracy" among themselves. They 
visit and entertain each other and sort of give 
other deaf folks, who are in other employ- 
ments than that of teaching, the “snub” pol- 
ite.” 

We wonder why, sometimes, but suppose it 
is because it just happens that w'ay. 

It often is true that a deaf mechanic, or 
bookkeeper, or factory worker, draw's better 
w'ages than the teacher who handles an “aris- 
tocratic” .salary once a month. And it’s also 
sometimes quite true that those workers in 
humble callings have nearly as much (if not 
more ) real refinement and brains as some of 
the deaf teachers. By mixing socially, they 
coidd help each other more tlian they realize. 
The teacher w'ould get out of his or her old 
rut and the other worker w'ould forget the 
grind and absorb more of the educated side 
of life. 

Of course, a certain amount of congeniality 
must alw'ays be considered but a little uncon- 
geniality need not be an excuse for undue 
exclusiveness. 

The deaf, like the Jews, form a certain kind 
of “nationality of themselves” in any and all 
countries under the sun. But unlike the Jews 
they are not as jealously considerate of each 
other’s intere.stse as might be. 

In a private letter from a prominent ex- 
superintendent of the deaf there is this re- 
mark : “As an outsider w'ho has been inside 
so long, 1 have come to realize that, the public 
generally look upon all institution people as 
peculiar, exclusive and different from other 
folks.” And he suggests that it be one of the 
missions of all of us deaf to do more and 
more to let the public know' that w'e are ju.st 
like other folks. 

All well and good. And there are plenty 
of worthy deaf folks with that kind of a 
mission already, but there are lots of hearing 
folks who will not be show'ti and do not want 
to be shown. 

❖ ❖ 

AVhen I lost my hearing my family did not 
see any reason why I should not resume at- 
tendance at the public school the .same as be- 
fore. .And so I w’ent on to school for a couple 
years and my hearing school-mates never 
seemed to think my deafness made any dif- 
ference. They nearly all acquired a fluent 
use of the double-hand alphabet and some 
thought it was fine to w'rite instead of speak- 
ing. During the.se two years my deafness 
W'as altogether in the background, and I 
never felt “peculiar” or any different from 
my hearing school-mates. 

But then the kind teacher decided that ad- 
vanced studies would necessitiate more care 
on her part than she could give and suggested 
the state school for the deaf for me. So oft' 
I W'as sent by “cruel" parents and all through 
that first term at the school for the deaf I cried 
indignantly because they had put me in a 
“lunatic asylum,” as 1 thought. 

The coming home for the summer's vaca- 
tion and the looking uj) of old playmates and 
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school friends was the turning point of my 
deafness though. The children seemed afraid 
of another one who had been to the “deef and 
dum asylum,” and all the old happy friendli- 
ness seemed frozen into wondering stares and 
whispers of “she goes to the deef and dum 
asylum.” The little ones only expressed the 
attitude of their grown-up elders, for that is 
about the way the hearing public generally 
look at the deaf educated in the state schools. 

It should be the mission of superintendents 
of schools for the deaf to do everything pos- 
sible in making the public understand that 
such schools are not “deef and dum a.sylums" 
and do not taint the pupils as if they were 
the inmates of a jail or a insane hospital. 

❖ ❖ 

It happens frequently that in a class room 
of fairly well behaved pupils there is one or 
more of the “black sheep” variety. 

For instance, we know of a little boy who 
looks perfectly harmless, but when the mood 
comes he can be the very imp of mischief. 
One day while the teacher’s back was turned 
for an instant there he was up on top of the 
radiator making monkey faces and jabbering 
a la oral method at the whole class. And an- 
other time he was discovered down on the 
floor wriggling along under a whole row of 
desks. When rebuked and imnished he would 
would pretend to be innocent of any wrong 
doing. Perhaps it might be observed that the 
antics- of such children do more to convince 
us of the truth of Darwin’s theory than any 
amount of scientific logic. 

E. F. L. 


Olin-- -Stover. 

The wedding of Miss Minnie E. Olin to Mr. 
Weldon E. Stover took place at the Central United 
Presbyterian church Monday evening, Oct. 21st. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. R. H. 
A. McBride, pastor of the cliurch. and was inter- 
preted by Prof. R. E. Stewart, former superintendent 
of the Nebraska school. John M. O’Brien was the 
best man, and Miss Ada R. Stanley was the brides- 
maid. Immediately after tbe ceremony the bridal 
party, including invited guests, repaired to the 
Millard hotel in carriages, where an eight-course 
wedding dinner was served in one of the private 
dining rooms. The room was artistically decorated 
with red and white carnations, smilax and white and 
red roses, the color scheme of other decorations 
being white and red. Those present at the wedding 
dinner were, besides the bride and groom : Thomas 
D. Olin, father of the bride; Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. 
Morrill; Mr. and Mrs. Merrill Stover, of Ashland. 
Neb., brother and sister-in-law of the groom; Miss 
Ada B. Stanley; John M. O'Brien; Mrs. M. Brandt; 
R E. Stewart; Miss Eliza Chandler Westcot ; Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Olin ; Mrs. John Perkins ; Mrs. J. 
R. Dermondy; Miss Rose O’Neill, and Mrs. H. 
Hardin, all but Mr. and Mrs. Merill Stover and 
Mr. O’Brien being hearing people. 

The event created a genuine surprise among the 
deaf people hereabouts, but they all shared in tlie 
gladness of the newly-married couple, at the same 
time wishing the happy couple a long and blissful 
life. ^Ir. \V. E. Stover, the groom, was born in 
Altoona. Pa., and, after Itis folks moved to Neb- 
raska, he attended at the Nebraska Institution a 
number of years. He is a young, industrious man, 
and is employed in the Cudahy bo.x-making depart- 
ment at South Omaha. The bride was born in 
Omaha, but received her educatiuii at the Ohio and 
Fanwood (N. Y, City) schools. She has been a 
leader, managing social functions successfully in 
the interest of the O. S. A. The happy couple will 
be at home to their friends after Nov. 21st, at 
2515 South 2ist street, Omaha. Neb. 


Every wdse man, when he sees a rock giving 
atvay, withdraws from the bootless attempt of 
preventing the fall . — Qumtin Durward. 


[ Indiana J 

I N a conspicuous corner of the Harris 
bicycle shop at Indianapolis, owned and 
conducted by a deaf man, a sign is dis- 
played giving the information that all kinds of 
rubber goods are repaired. “Robbie” Dink- 
ley, fresh from college and duly imbued with 
the responsibility incident upon being thrown 
into the world to shift for himself, with 
something supiwsed to be his B.A. parchment 
roll protruding out of a hind pocket, presides 
behind the counter when the “boss” is out. 
The other day a jester dropped in, and notic- 
ing the sign asked the pride of Gallaudet 
whether he repaired “rubber-necks.” Robbie 
had been busy and his wits for the time being 
were dormant. He failed to see the joke ; 
looked wise and did all he could to land the 
job. His friends are having a merry laugh 
on him, and he has ever since been on the 
war-path for the fellow that started his 
troubles. 


A new bowling mark was hung up the 
other evening, rolled on a regulation alley 
in Indianapolis, by Ledger Sackett, which will 
stand as one of the season’s best scores, and 
which promises to remain unassailed by our 
silent pin-knights for a long time to come. 
It overlaps by two pins the record set season 
before last by N. Lee Harris, another of our 
experts, and which has taken two years to 
ovefcome. Mr. Sackett made eight strikes 
out of a possible twelve, the re.st being in 
spares without a single miss. 

The “Silent Five” bowding team, composed, 
besides the two above named, Frank Sac- 
kett, Howard Overhiser, George Arnot and 
Albert Derg, has taken part in various tour- 
naments in our capital city during the past 
several years and made a creditable show- 
ing. 

There has been some talk of holding a 
bowling meet at Colorado Springs during the 
session at the Wo*rld’s Congress ,in 1910. 
Should it take place, the “Silent Five” are 
confident of taking a good slice of the prize 
money. They are taking time by the fore- 
lock and preparing for eventualities. Pre- 
sident Veditz assures us that there will be at 
our disposal the finest alleys west of Chicago. 


The Kentucky Standard already notes an 
improvement in The Silent Hoosicr under 
its new management. Is it owing to the abs- 
ence of the sign-language dooming nonsense? 
I wonder what ex-editor Hecker will think of 
Bro. McClure. It seems to me rather pre- 
mature to credit so much to one who has 
barely got his coat off and sleeves rolled u}> 
for business, and in face of an honorable 
record (leaving out the nonsense above referr- 
ed to) of seventeen years by his predecessor. 
There is really not a better friend and ad- 
vocate of the sign-language than ]\Ir. Hecker. 
He “doomed” it merely to provoke dicussion 
and succeeded admirably. 


.\ deaf man was a witness, die other day, 
in an insanity proceeding in a local Justice of 
the Peace Court. It happened that his right 
hand was minus several fingers, and when 
he raised it to be sworn, the 0]iposing coun- 
sel, who would be funny, arose to question 
the legality of such oath on account of the 
hand being maimed. The joke did not go. 
and the attorney barely e.scaped a fine for 
contempt of Court. 


A Jeffersonville, Ind., woman committed 
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suicide the other day because she w'as be- 
coming deaf. She had a good husband, lov- 
ing children and a comfortable home, — three 
things that make life worth living under al- 
most any circumstances. Dut one in a pos- 
tion to appreciate the irreparable deprivia- 
tion in the loss of hearing, without taking 
into consideration the necessarily attendant 
im[)erfection of speech, the resultant hin- 
drances and embarrassment, will prefer the 
grave. Writing from a personal point of 
view, there is the consolation that we live 
this life but once, and its disapixiintment is 
somewhat alleviated by the hope for a dif- 
ferent one hereafter. Surely it can not be 
any worse. Aluert Dekc. 


How Tom Nash Lost His Voice 

iFrom the “Autobiography of Mark Twain" in the 
Sunday Magazine." 

That was about 1849. Tom Nash was a 1 >oy of 
my own age — the postmaster's .son. The Mississi]>- 
pi was frozen across, and he and I went skatinj 
one night, probably without permission. I cannot 
see why we should go skating in the night unless 
without permission, for there could be no con- 
siderable amusement to be gotten out of skating at 
night if nobody was going to object to it. .M)OUt 
midnight, when we were more than half a mile out 
toward the Illinois shore, we heard some ominous 
rumbling and grinding and crashing going on be- 
tween us and the home side of the river, and we 
knew what it meant — the ice was breaking up. We 
started for home, prettj' badly scared. We flung 
along at full .speed, whenever the moonlight sifting 
down betw'een the clouds, enabled us to tell which 
was ice and which was water. In the pauses we 
waited : started again whenever there was a good 
bridge of ice; paused again when we came to naked 
water, and waited in distress until a floating vast 
cake should bridge that place. 

It took us an hour to make the triji — a trip which 
we made in a misery of apprehension all the time. 
But, at last, we arrived within a very brief distance 
of the shore. Wc waited again; there was another 
place that needed bridging. All about us the ice 
was plunging and grinding along, and piling itself 
up in mountains on the shore, and the dangers were 
increasing, not diminishing. We grew ver\' impa- 
tient to get to solid ground ; so we started too early, 
and went springing from cake to cake. Tom made 
a miscalculation and fell short. He got a bitter 
bath ; but he was so dose to sliore that he onlj- had 
to swim a stroke or two; then his feet struck hard 
bottom and he crawled out. I arrived a little later 
without accident. 

We had been in a drenching perspiration, and 
Tom's bath was a disaster for him. He took to 
his bed sick, and had a pritcession of diseases. The 
closing one was scarlet fever, and Ite came out of it 
stone deaf. Within a year or two speech departed, 
of course. But some years later he was taught to 
talk, after a fashion — one couldn't always make 
out what it was he was trying to say. Of cour.se, 
he, could not modulate his voice, since he couldn’t 
hear hitnself talk. When he supposed he was talk- 
ing low and confidentially, \ou could hear him i:i 
Illinois. 

Four years ago ( tgoz ' I was invited by the I'ni- 
versity of Missouri to come out there and receive 
the honorary degree of LL.D. I tools that oppor- 
tunity to sjtend a week at Hannibal — a city now. a 
village in my da\-. It had been fifty-three years 
since Tom Nash and 1 had that adventure. When I 
was at the railway station ready to leave Hannibal, 
there was a crowd of citizens on hand. 1 saw Tom 
Nash approaching me across a vacant space, and I 
walked toward liitn. for I recognized him at once. 
He was old and white haired : but the Itoy of 
fifteen was .still visible in him. He came up to me. 
made a trumpet of his hands at my ear. nodded his 
head toward the citizens, and .said confidentially, in 
a yell like a fog horn ; 

“Same damned fools, Sam !’’ 
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\*ale icp7 ! y^ve 1908 ! 


The king is dead! Long live the king! 


Here’s health and happiness to yon and 
yonrs throughout -the whole new year. 


A I’Kicss AGENT seems to have become a 
nece.s.sary adjunct to the fin dc sicclc school 
for the deaf. 


It ip only a step from Rome to the Tar- 
peian Rock, and it is not always the sinner 
that takes the step. 


The death of Mrs. S. Teftt 
Leaf by Leaf Walker was indeed a sad 
one, and the whole jirofes- 
sion .stands at her bier, beside brother Walker, 
with bowed and uncovered head. 

To THOSE of the parents 
Library who are demurring because 

Fund our Library Fund has been 

ordered into the State Trea- 
sury, we would say that it is likely that here- 
after we shall be allowed a reasonable part of 
it for the personal requirements of the child 
and for lectures and entertainments, as hereto- 
fore. Contributions have been made with that 
understanding, and the state will doubtless 
keep faith. 

The regretable fact crops 
To be Regretted out that the .school that re- 
cently abandoned printing 
did it almost wholly, if not wholly, on ac- 
count of the expense. We trust the suspen- 
sion is only temporary, and that we may soon, 
again, see the News established at the old 
stand. A printing department is necessarily 
an expensive one, but, if handled carefully, 
can be made to pay a very large part of the 
expense. 


The majority of schools in 
Yule-tide the United States have aban- 
doned the Christmas holiday, 
and for obvious reasons, it was found that 
many children remained at home long after 
the time allotted to their vacation had expir- 
ed. and that contagious disease that caused 
great inconvenience and loss of time was of- 
ten introduced into the .school by those re- 
turning. We have the holiday this year with 
the usual proviso that children return jirompt- 
ly, that they keep away from all kind of con- 
tagion during their visit and that they do 
not go home again until the end of the term ; 
and we wish for all a joyous holiday season. 

The very recent case of a little 
*The Foolish girl of sixteen, who, immediately 
Mamma after leaving school, slipped 
away and embarked upon the 
sea of matrimony is only just one more sug- 
gestion to mammas who are so prone to be 
over-persuaded by cute little girls. The 
child, after three or four brief terms in school, 
when but quarter educated, and just at a time 
when she needs the most painstaking care, 
takes it into her head that she wants to leave 
school. She has a good time, during her 
vacations, amusements, visits, unlimited free- 
dom, and she longs for these things during the 
whole three hundred and sixty-five days of 
the year. She does not. however, exjiress 
herself candidly to her mother. Not she. 
She knows it would be an argument that 
would fail. What she says is this, that she 
has sufficient education, that her school-mates 
are unkind to her, and that she is anxious to 
go to work and help maintain the family. 
Wise little girl ; unwise mamma. The die is 
cast, and while almost without education, with 
character unformed, just when she needs 
restraint and esjiecial care, at a time when she 
is wholly unfit to face the world, -she is thrown 
out upon it. Is it to be wondered at. that 
there is so often a foolish marriage or worse ? 
For the child who has just taken on the duties 
of wife-hood there will be misery and suffer- 
ing and tears ; but next year and the year 
after, and in all the years to come there will 
be just such foolish mammas, mammas who 
will believe the specious jileas of their baby 
girls, whose thought is to “go into society,” 
and who do not know themselves that they are 
losing the major part of their education, and 
in many cases wrecking their happiness. Hut 
mammas ought to know. 

The Board of Education 
Manners of a neighboring city has 

Morals, and just decided that instruc- 

Patriotism tion in manners, morals 

and jratriotism be added 
to the curriculm in its schools. 

Of the conditions that have brought ab0.1t 
the adoption of the resolution, a member of 
the Board .says: — 

“I have noticed repeatedly on passing 
schools about the time of di.smi.s.sal that the 
children lack respect for their elders. I have 
seen them throw things ?t and jostle against 
aged persons. I have hea'd them use profane 


language. There should be a certain period 
set apart each day for every teacher to instruct 
the scholars on these lines. 

They should be taught what a lie means, 
for e.xample. They should be taught the prin- 
ciples of common honesty and politeness. 
They ought to be taught patriotic songs, and 
love and reverence for our country. We 
have no system of instruction on these lines, 
as they have in Boston, Chicago and other 
large cities.” 

Instruction upon these lines is certainly all 
very w^ell ; but is it not somewhat belated in 
our sister town ? We thought that in every 
school in the world first importance was at- 
tached to these three essentials, for education 
would be almost worse than useless without 
them. 

The recent suggestion 
Night Schools made by a high author- 
for tfre DeaS. ity in school matters in 
New York that provision 
be made for the evening education and enter- 
tainment of the deaf in that city is a most 
excellent one but one that has been rather 
anticipated by the deaf themselves. Already 
there are societies in the metropolis that pro- 
vide for the intellectual needs of the deaf ex- 
cellently well. No one knows better how to 
make such provision than those of experi- 
ence, similarly handica])ped, and about the 
only way to improve the present pabulum 
W'ould be to select a committee of the intelli- 
gent deaf, furnish them with such means as 
could be spared, and, under its direction, in- 
crease the number and variey of the lectures 
and literary events that are now being given. 

MY BED. 

It is a narrow inn, shall I confess? 

Hut amply broad enough for weariness. 

No lights flare out a greeting; but what cheer. 
What flowing sweet tranquillity is here ! 

All silent is the caravansary. 

And no obsequious landlord welcomes me. 

Aweary from the W'ays of toil and sin. 

Through one half-open door I stumble in. 

Soft on the yielding floor I sink and fall. 

The only guest in that mysterious hall. 

Unseen, unheard, the servants come and go, 

And weave a weird bewitchment to and fro. 

A noiseless butler pours a shadow'y wine. 

And witless, prone upon my back, I dine. 

Smooth hands caress me, reached I know' not 
whence, 

.\nd lay a subtle charm on every sense. 

Kind porters come a-tiptoe, grave and gray, 

And bear my heavy' burdens all away'. 

What passes there I never rightly ken. 

So strange the place from all the modes of men. 

liut whether more or little understood, 

I hereby' testify the inn is good. 

And if. as gossip rumors all agree. 

This landlord keeps another hostelry. 

Where, at the end of my last journey, I 
A little longer while am like to lie. 

I'll know the second inn is kind as this, 

.'\nd greet its narrow doorway with a kiss. 



r School iE City ^ 
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All is lonely in our dwelling. 

We shall be glad to see the days warm up 
again. 

Mamie Gessner and Jemima Smith are in- 
separable. 

“But it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.’’ 

We closed the year with an empty hospital, 
much to our satisfaction. 

A “spelling bee’’ will be one of the early 
entertainments of the year. 

A fine new Reach professional basket-ball 
has been added to our outfit. 

The question of increased accomodations 
will come up at an early day. 

Mr. Russel Brown was a caller on the i8th 
much to the delight of Miss Fannie. 

Mr. Lloyd’s closing Sunday evening talk for 
1807 was one of the finest of the year. 

Persimmons are scarce and high and our 
boys seldom get the high persimmons. 

Miss Grace Apgar is expecting a visist from 
her friend Clara Breese in the near future. 

A splendid set of new bench-screws for the 
wood-working department are “on the way.” 

EverylM:)tly's glad to see the days begin to 
lengthen, even if the cold does begin to streng- 
then. 

Masters Blake and Adlon are great readers. 
The new set of Kipling is their hobb}' just at 
present. 

The movements of our great squadron have 
been followed with the keenest interest by 
our jHijuls of late. 

The children bought quite a lew Christmas 
presents, before leaving, to take home to their 
families and friends. 

When it comes to feeding the cylinder press 
there is hardly a boy who can take i\Iessick‘s 
and Sweeney’s place. 

If a prize were given for refinement, a little 
girl whose initials are E. C. M'ould come 
pretty near getting it. 

Miss Wood and her class paid a visit to the 
Hewitt Training School a few days ago, and 
had “a beautiful time.” 

Isaac Lowe went to Lambertville to spend 
a few days with his Aunt Carrie, before go- 
ing home for the holidays. 

Mark Thorn is quite an artist. He left the 
slates full of Santa Claus’s and Christmas 
trees when he went home. 

The sympathies of all are extended to Miss 
Wood in the sad loss she has sustained in the 
death of her Grandmamma. 

-Among the .students at Pennington whom 
our boys met on Saturda}' was a young man 
who is totally deaf. He is one of the bright- 
est students in the seminary. 

What would happen to Joe .Adlon, if he 
should steal Miss Deliicker’s new calendar? 
He would get twelve months. 

At the invitation of Mr. Cleare' we spent 
Friday afternoon at the Trent entertainment 
and had a most enjoyable time. 
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The storm on the 14th was sim])ly terrific, 
but our little folks are resourceful, and they 
had a merry half holiday in spite of it all. 

Willie Henry. Charles yuiglcv, Arthur 
Blake. Thomas Logan, and Carmine Pace are 
the best “Papas” the baby boys ever had. 

Mr. George Lloyd afficiated in chapel on 
Sunday, much to the delight of the little folks, 
who always love to see a new face there. 

The ladies of Hamilton Ave. Church gave 
the children their Christmas treat on the after- 
noon of the 19th, and a royal treat it was. 

There never was a fall more full of hard, 
conscientious study and hearty obedience on 
the part of our pupils than the one just past. 

Misses Bilbee and Whelan and their little 
girls have been busy as bees during the past 
month making up pretty things for the holi- 
days. 

Strange that some should forge ahead so 
rapidly in their studies and others .so slowl}- ; 
and isn’t it largely a matter of trying or not 
trying. 

A complete Nature Study Chart has been 
added to the furnishings of Class A’s room, 
and the pupils there never tire of l(X)kinpf 
over it. 

The boys and girls in Mr. Sharp’s class 
think the little poem “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem” so pretty that most of them have mem- 
orized it. 

Thomas Crowell’s sister was married on 
Tuesday night, and Thomas ate so many good 
things that he could hardK get to school the 
next day. 

Miss Koehler responded to a “hurry call” 
from Oklahoma on the loth of the month 
and is now a full-fledged teacher in the Gu- 
thrie school. 

We usually have a few days of fine skat- 
ing before Christmas, but missed it this time, 
and our customary December skating carnival 
had to go over. 

Dawes Sutton and Mabel Zorn have the 
same birth-day, Dec. loth. and each received a 
fine batch of postals on Tuesday, the occasion 
of their last one. 

DeW itt Staats is developing a great deal of 
mechanical skill and promises to be one of 
the finest workmen in his department in the 
course of another \’ear. 

The fine new' sectional book cases that have 
been put in the chapel recently were largely 
the w’ork of Clarence Spencer who is natural- 
ly very jmoud of them. 

Owing to the great storm on Saturday, 
children \vere not allowed to draw on their 
accounts till Monday w'hen an e.xtra half hour 
was allowed for their shopping. 

In ^ the outside world there is a “marble 
time,” a “top-time,” and a hoop time. Our 
boys care but little for the latter two, but for 
marbles "all seasons are summer.” 

Geo. Bedford has been varying the mo- 
notony of his existence by a visit of a couple 
of days at the hospital. slight “breaking 
out ’ was the occasion of George’s visit. 

Alary Alendum’s sister Bella was a visitor 
on Sunday, and they had a very enjoyable day 
together. Aliss Bella is a book-keeper for 
Tilton & Co. in their home-town, A'ineland. 
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The last re-union of the year was held on 
Saturday evening. The intermediate boys 
and girls were all invited, and the games and 
marches w'ere engaged in with more than the 
usual zest. 

Master John Hetzel, of our this year's en- 
tering class, who has no ears and yet who 
is. in some mysterious w'ay, able to hear (|uite 
well, has held quite a prominent place in the 
new’spa])ers of late. 

The mahogany stand being made in the 
w'ood-working department is very artistic. It 
is entirely original in design, and is going to 
be one of the most beautiful pieces ever turn- 
ed out of our “shop.” 

A little boy in the school at Ujijii sent 
home for postage-stamjis and, when they w'ere 
sent him, sold them and bought candy with 
the money. Nobody in a civilized school 
wmuld be so mean as that. 

Mary Sommers had her outing at Sw'edes- 
boro wEere she was the guest of Annie Mayer. 
Annie and her aunt are the finest hostes.ses in 
the w'orld and Mary ahvays thoroughly en- 
joys her visists wdth them. 

The wind plays “high-jinks” with us some- 
times. It has, w'ithin the pa.st month, blow'n 
in a sky light on the boys’ side, and slammed 
the big back door so hard as to knock out two 
of the big fancy lights there. 

Our boys and girls are getting to be great 
new.spaper readers, and the extra copies so 
kindly furnished by the Gazette, True Ameri- 
can and Times give them ample opportunity to 
satisfy their taste in that direction. 

The Prie.sts and Sisters at the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception royally entertain- 
ed our little Catholic Iwys and girls on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and all agreed that it was 
a splendid foretaste of their Christmas joys. 

While little Eddie Edwards was standing, 
open-eyed, before Taylor’s Opera House, the 
other afternoon, looking at the big Peter- 
Pan posters. Mrs. Roebling came along and 
invited him in, and Eddie had the time of his 
life. 

M’e w^ere the gue.sts of Mr. Shakers, Thurs- 
day afternoon a week at the How'e exhibi- 
tion of moving pictures, and had one of the 
greatest treats of the season. The automo- 
bile races at Dieppie and the manoeuvering of 
the racing yachts were e.specially fine. 

The game of basket-ball at Pennington was 
a “beauty-bright.”- Though on a strange floor 
and playing with one of the crack teams of 
the county our boys held the seminary bovs 
to 33 — 44. A large delegation went up W'ith 
our five and all agreed that it was one of the 
best games of the season. 

little party, consisting of .Anna Robinson, 
Edith Tussey, Gertrude Hampe, Anna Klep- 
per, Louisa Parella, Marion -Apgar, Alice 
Battersby. Lizzie Matthew's, Ida Reed and 
Eliza Smith, went shopping on Monday after- 
noon, accompanied by Aliss Whelan. They 
brought home some of the prettiest Christmas 
things you ever saw. 


Married. 

Among the prettj' weddings of the year was 
that of James B Ward, of Xew York city, to 
Theresa Smith. It was solemnized hy Rev. Father 
William F. Dittrich, of St. Jo.seph’s Church, on 
June 29th, at No 13 Van Kureau avenue. Miss 
Josephine Smith, of Bound Brook, was maid-of 
honor, and Mr. William B. L'^nch was best man, 
and there was present a large circle of relatives 
and friends. The happy couple has gone to New 
York city to live. 



Julius Cloud — Act IV., Scene III. 

[With apologies to Shakespeare, and es- 
pecially to the discrminating reader, when- 
ever the not very original lines basted to- 
gether, of course, by a deaf-mute, put on a 
limping gait. — Zeno. 

Cassius — That you have wronged me, doth appear 
in this ; 

You have condemned and noted Lucius Ritter 
For entering into a combination, 

Wherein my friends, praying on his side, 
Because I directed the man, were slighted off! 
Brutus — You wronged yourself to use your friends 
in such a case. 

C. — In such a time as this, it is not meet 

That every nice offense should bear its comment. 

B. — Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have a corrupt heart. 
To sell and mart your office for a sorry 
vindication. 

C. — I a corrupt heart? 

You know thiit you are Brutus, that speak this. 
Or. by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
.B.— The name of Cassius honors this corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
C. — Chastisement? 

B. — Remember July, the Fourth of July, remember! 

Should we contaminate our fingers with base 
contrivances 

.\nd sell the mighty space of our large honors, 
For such trash as may be grasped at Norfolk? 
I had ratiier be a dog, and bay the moon 
Than such a deaf-mute. 

C. — Brutus, bay not me. 

I will not endure it; you forget yourself. 

To hedge me in; I am a Gallaudet graduate, I, 
Finer in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

B. — Go to — ; you are not, Cassius. 

C. — I am. 

B. — I say you are not. 

C. — Urge me no more, I shall forget myself. 

Have mind upon your health, tempt me no 
further. 

B. — Away, slight man ! 

C. — Is't possible? 

B. — Hear me speak, for I will speak. 

Must I give away and room to your rash 
cholcr? 

Shall I be frighted when a man battoning on 
drugs, stares? 

C. — O, ye gods, ye gods I Must I endure all this? 
B. — All this? Ay more, fret till your proud heart 

breaks. 

Go, show your lackeys how choleric you are, 
And make your henchmen tremble. Must I 
budge ? 

Must I observe you? Must f stand and crouch 
Under your tasty humor? By the gods. 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do spend you, for from this day forth 
I’ll use you for my mirth, yes, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

C — Is it come to this? 

B. — You say you are a better scholar; 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true. 

And it shall please me w'ell, for mine part 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

And gape at their freak proposals. 

C. — You wrong me every way; you wrong me, 

Brutus, 

1 said a finer .scholar in practice, not a better. 
Did I say “better?” 

B. — If you did, I care not. 

C. — When the dear “pret” .spoke thus, he would 

not have moved me so. 

B. — Peace, peace ! he hath said, “Ye are the light 

of the w'orld.” 

Be ye, therefore, perfect,’’ When he spake so. 
You durst not thus have slighted him. 

C. — I durst not? 

B. — No. 

C. — What? Durst not slight him? 
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B. — For your life, you durst not. 

C. — Do not presume too much upon my love ; 

I may do that I shall be sorry for, 

B. — You have done that you should be sorry for, 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am armed so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind 
Which I respect not. I did talk to you 
Of the federation plan, which you pretended to 
fav'or. 

For I can raise no friends for it by vile means. 
By heaven, I had rather ?ear out my heart 
And give my blood to dogs, than to wring. 
From the tardy intelligence of the deaf their 
unwilling assent 

By any indiscretion. I did talk to you to help 
the plan. 

Which you did not at Norfolk, was this done 
like Cassius? 

Should I have answered Cassius so? 

When Brutus grows so sordid 

To play such rascal tricks on his friends. 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces ! 

C. — I did not fail you. 

B. — You did, Cassius, You proclaimed 

That the convention would be a “working 
convention” 

With a big flaunting working, and you ivorked 
it. 

C — I did not. 

B. — You did, and you called upon heaven 

To speed our enterprise, no respite to give. 
Till happy .-America rises and cries. All hail ! 
Federation hail! 

In unassailable brotherhood and unshaken bond 
we are united ! 

0 fie upon your constancy ! As Fates with 
traitors do conspire. 

So you adjourned the convention, nipped in 
its high blown expectations. 

Do you deny this? 

C. — It was hot at Norfolk. 

B. — And you were hot with the accusation that I 

am ungrateful. 

As tho’ you owned me and sold mine honor 
For an invitation to partake of a mess of 
broth. 

C. — I did not ; he was but a fool 

That brought my answer back, Brutus hath 
riveted iny heart. 

A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
B. — I do not till you practice them on me. 

C — You love me not. 

B. — I do not like your faults. 

C. — A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
B. — A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 

As huge as high Olympus. 

C — Come, Billy and young Clayton — come ! 
Revenge yourself alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world, 

Aweary of Mt. Pike’s murky fame. 

Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Checkered like a bondman ; all his faults ob- 
served. 

Set in a note book, learned and conned by 
rote. 

To cast into my teeth. Oh, 1 could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! There is my dagger. 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than a Leadville mine, richer than gold ; 
If that thou be ’st a Californian, take it forth; 

1 that hoodwinked you, will give my heart. 
Strike, thou fearsome Brutus! 

B. — Sheath your dagger ; 

Be angry when you will, dishonor will be dis- 
honor. 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire; 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark 
And straight is cold again. 

C. — Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered vexed him ? 


B. — When I spoke that, I was just but ill-tempered 

too. 

C. — Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 

B. — And my heart too, if you turn over a new leaf. 

C. — O Brutus ! 

B. — What is the matter? 

Damn your crooked vindication and crooked 
estuations ; 

Dam your tear sluices and be a Man ! 

C. — O Brutus ! - 

B. — Scully Long, his fingers silver-tipped with elo- 

quence, 

To the snappish Norfolk Convention, did say 
That when Julius Cloud, the great Julius whom 
revenge stabbed. 

Opened his head, he opened it for the Right. 
You bet I will open my head and have the last 
word for justice’s sake. 

Listen, Cassius ; Maryland’s noblest blood runs 
in my veins. 

And I did honor Norfolk with my presence, 
Tho’ the farflung California shore fringes the 
earth’s furthermost confines. 

Where homing dragons redden the path of the 
westering sun 

And with widespread jaws affright the vent- 
uresome sailor. 

“Of the most distressing chances that. I took in 
my traveller’s journey 

From obstreperously dressed conductors and de- 
predatory Pullman porters. 

It is not my hint to churn a tale. 

Of moving accidents on deserts boundless. 

And blizzard-icy ridges whose pale drifts reach 
to heaven. 

Of hairbreath escapes from monster Gilas 
That doth bask torpid under barbed cactus. 
The more agile panthers, and grizzled bears that 
straddle like man, 

Of Yosemite’s yawning chasms thundrous 
With tumbling glaciers and snow-cold cataracts, 
Yellowstone’s smoking counterfeits of sulphrous 
Inferno, 

And Mississippi's noisome waters into the bot- 
tomless ooze 

Of which leprous crocodilans huge, drag shaggy 
bisons.” 

But, Cassius, I will take this unpinioned hour 
to ask. 

Were the toils and perils of my journey as 
nothing. 

That you repay my pains with scurvy and pro- 
voking tricks? 

If that thou be’st a honest man, thou wouldst 
say, 

I, Cassius, own the Convention ; stand aside 
And give me scope till the mighty Cloud falls. 
In which case proud California, flinging round' 
her. 

The cloak of ancient isolation, would forbear 
to attend. 

You did not tell me that, pliant as hell as you 
were ! 

In faith, give me answer to that? 

C. — Have you not love enough to bear with me ; 

When that slippery humor which my mother 
gave me, 

Made me forget ? 

B. — Do not blame your mother or wife, Cassius. 
Stay; harken yet a while longer. My pilgrim- 
age happily consummated, 

I, as a guest, was welcome, so gracious was 
the time. 

Friendship met at the mirthful table. 

The strenuous Alexander, the moderate Hodg- 
son, the fluent Pach, the nimble Fox. the 
plain Kohlman, 

Lording it over the brave repasts. 

And the roaring Atlantic called to the joyous 
Pacific 

Which, exultant, answered again. 

Then came the Fourth of July, the noisy day of 
Peace and Freedom, 

When Julius, the foremost son of Saint Louis, 
bled to pay ambition's debt, 
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And more the pity of it, O Cassius, the pity 
of it, 

Pale America, rolling her eyes in wild surmise. 
Saw you butcher your good name and fair 
reputation 

And sink in her rich opinion ! 

C.— Q Brutus! 

B . — Was 1 , who am of a free and open nature as 
noonday 

And blunt in speech, angry? What could I do? 
Must Brutus, abashed, cringe and not resign? 
Not agree with the boisterous Roosevelt 
Who, belching wisdom like a smoky Aetna, did 
say : 

“I would be a Virginia skunk, if T do other- 
wise ?” 

Ay, Ritter's rotten borough is full of ‘‘red 
necks" 

That hear not, see not, understand not. 

0 Cassius, I pity you ! Cleanse your drugged 

conscience 

And leave your measly company for the gentle 
Alma Mater’s sake. 

Forgiving base ingratitude, 1 will to Colorado 
Springs, 

But pray do not, in your finesse, palm off 
On our none too fine discrimination, 

Apple champagne for the genuine Eperuay 
article. 

C— O Brutus! 

B — "Ye are the light of the world, be ye there- 
fore perfect.” 

1 will shut my prosy and rythmiess head, 

And now^ to the Federation business. 
Would.st your Alma Mater, by writ and wise 

counsel, help it? 


Things Masonic. 

A FRIEND recently sent me a copy of 
the October number of the Silent 
Worker, earnestly soliciting my opinion 
of Mr. Morin's article on Masonic orders, 
which is a reply to one written by Mr. Wyand. 

The sole reason for seeking my opinion 
is — this friend knows I am the daughter of 
a Mason and is generally under the impres- 
sion that I am well posted on Masonic orders, 
which, in part, is true so far as the matter 
goes towards my being the daughter of a 
Mason — but the impression that I am well 
posted on every detail of these secret orders 
is most erratic. 

However, for the benefit of this friend, I 
will, with the editor’s permission, make the 
following statement on this subject. 

I admit, after reading IMrs. Morin's article, 
I could gain very little clear light on the 
subject, so looked up the June number and 
carefully read Mr. Wyand’s article, which 
evidently was a reply to P. M., and showed 
that more had been argued on this subject — 
in fact, the whole seemed to bear forth the 
impression that “A-conflict-of-opinion” battle 
is being waged between the aforesaid parties. 

If my own opinion is worth anything, I 
might well apply to this subject the following 
polished stone, taken from a strongly built 
work ; 

"Truth lives forever, ideas have no existence 
outside of the mind, and only in the action of the 
mind. 

“Makes a library of all thoughts of the race, and 
then should the race perish, the library being still 
in existence, the ideas would have perished,” 

So it may be said the ideas on this subject, 
which I commit to ]iaper. may some day be 
made into a library of thoughts, and whereas 
the mind from which they were given birth 
will have perished. 

To be candid. I fail to see why Mrs. 
Morin should have so severely arraigned Mr. 
Wyand. 

His article impressed me as being very man- 


fully construed and shows he jxissesses a 
mind well developed in the literary field. In 
fact, from what I have read of some of Mr. 
Wyand’s articles, 1 consider some of the ideas 
he has borne forth, like finely polished stones 
from a mine of wisdom, which is rarely 
found in the writings from the pens of the 
deaf. 

I do not mean the above remark to infer 
I am entirely siding with Mr. Wyand in this 
“conflict-of-opiiiion" battle, for I am not, nor 
am I going to side wholly with Mr. Morin. 

I mean to stand independent and be impartial 
to both sides — which I think is fair and ought 
to bring a feeling of truce. 

Mrs. ilorin is certainly loboring under a 
mistaken impression that she is the first deaf 
lady admitted into the Eastern Star order as 
a member. There is one other to our know- 
ledge who was admitted four years before 
Mrs. Morin and this person is Miss Clara 
P. Smith, the well known jirofessional pho- 
tographer of Clayton, N. Y. (now retired 
from active business ) . 

The Eastern Star is, as Mrs. Morin claims, 
a masonic order. Its membership is limited 
to daughters, sisters, wives and mothers of 
Master masons. 

The question that seems almost an unsolv- 
able problem is how these two totally deaf 
persons came to be admitted into the ranks of 
this secret order. 

I have always and am still under the firm 
belief no totally deaf person can join any of 
the masonic secret orders, because of the rit- 
ual not being committed to paper. As the 
only way that the ritual can be communicated 
to an applicant is by word of mouth it fol- 
lows that a deaf person cannot be an applic- 
ant. 

The Knights of Pythias is not a masonic 
order, but imitation order. The Odd Fel- 
lows. Knights of Pythias and several other or- 
ders, base their ritual on the masonic ritual, 
but it is not recognized by masons as being 
masonic, but as only an imitation of masonic 
ritual. Secret orders of this latter class, that 
are governed by an imitation of masonic rit- 
ual, will admit deaf persons into their ranks 
and accord to them the same benefits and 
privileges as their hearing brothers enjoy — 
but approach secret orders atfiliated by mas- 
ons and you will read a notice outside the 
door upon which you would knock — “Thou 
canst not enter here.” 

Being as the Eastern Star is governed 
strictly by masonic ritual, I am at a total loss 
to see how those two deaf ladies. Miss Smith 
and Mrs. Morin, came to be admitted into its 
ranks. 

Discussing this subject lateK with certain 
persons, I was asked by one, this pointed 
question. — 

Q — “Will Mrs. Morin be permitted to re- 
main a member of the Eastern Star order?” 

Q — “Hpon what do you base the objec- 
tions to her remaining a member of the or- 
der?” I asked. 

A — “Prior to her marriage I have it on 
good authority she embraced the full doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic faith in order to marry 
Mr. Philip Morin and I understand catholics 
cannot join masonic orders.” 

Here certainly is a point deserving of en- 
lightnient. As far as T know, there is no rule, 
either among ma.sons or among any other 
body affiliated with the masons, that prevents 
a Roman Catholic from belonging to the 
Order. 

It is a rule of the Church that a person can- 
not belong to a secret society, but this rule 
is enforced by the Church, not by the lodges. 

There are, to mj' knowledge, several cath- 
olics who have joined the masons. In some 


cases they gave up their church to cling to 
the masons, while in other cases they gave 
up the masons, to go back to the church, but 
in none of these cases did the lodge have 
anything to do with it. 

It follows, if it is true, Mrs. Alorin has em- 
braced the Roman Catholic faith, that it rests 
with her and the church whether she shall, 
or shall not, remian a member of the Ea.stern 
Star Order. Pansy. 


Thomas Hopkins Galiaudet. 

( Written for, and delivered orally and in signs at the 
unveiling of the Gallaudet Statue, June 26, 1889.) 

The mandate, — “Go where glory waits," 

Was less than naught to him; 

He sought the souls whose day was dark, 
Whose eyes, with tears, were dim. 

As yet, his glory rests secure, 

In many a grateful mind, 

First blessed by him. with knowledge sweet. 
And linked unto its kind. 

They lay in prison, speechless, poor, 
Unhearing, thralls of Fate, 

Until he came, and said, “Come out! 

It is not yet too late!” 

He came, and lifted up, and spoke, 

He set them in the sun ; 

The great good work goes on and on 
That was by him begun. 

And in this bronze he lives again. 

But more wdthin each heart. 

To which he said, “Be of good cheer, 

I,et lonliness depart.” 

We lift the veil, and see how Art 
Has fixed his likeness there ; 

And placed beside him one whose life 
He lifted from despair. 

She stands there as the Ijiie of those 
To whom he gave his all: 

Whose sorrows touched him. till his love 
Went out beyond recall ! 

Ah, well it was, that little light 
Was fostered by the Lord ! 

Ah, well it was, he loved the child 
And felt her fate was hard ! 

Ah, well it was. he turned himself 
Unto that speechless woe. 

Which made the world a lonely road 
One hundred years ago ! 

Rest here, thou semblance of our friend, 

The while the world goes by ! 

Rest here, upon our College green. 

Beneath the bending sky! 

Remain, and bless the chosen work 
That found its source in thee 
’Tis through thy love that we, thy sons. 

Are happy, strong, and free. 

Rest here, thou Father of us all ! 

And when we pass thee by, 

’Twill be with bared head and heart. 

And mutely reverent eye. 

Thank God, He gave thee unto us 
To free us from our woe. 

And put the key into thy hand 
One hundred years ago! 

— Howard Glyndon 

#®“Subscribe for the Silent Worker. Only 
50 cents a year. For $1.00 you get the paper 
two years. None better for the money. 
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Editorial. 

Happy New Year, brethren. 

Michigan City Division No. 19, Greetings! 

Go after your 1908 members now; begin the new 
year right. 

Did you do your duty by the Society in 1907? 
How many members did you bring in? Try and 
beat that record in 1908. 

Members should be sure their dues for the cur- 
rent month are paid each month before the treasurer 
remits to the financial secretary ; failure to do this 
means loss of benefits. 



REV. JOHN W. MICHAELS, 
Member Board of Trustees, N. F S. D, 


Attention is called to the prosperity of Dayton 
Division, as is showm by its investing in a building 
and loan association. This is another of the things 
“hustle” is doing for us. 


The Silent Worker goes to press earlier than 
usual this month so the changes in the Division 
Directory necessitated by the various division elec- 
tions can not be made in this issue. We hope to 
have them all in the next. 


It is now the “National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, chartered by the State of Illinois,^’ thank 
you. The goal has been a long time being reached 
and many a set-back was ours, so it is all the more 
pleasing to announce its attainment. 


Before a man can speak on any subject it 
is necessary to be acquainted with it. — Locke. 

The above is respectfully referred to a good 
many of our friends who have proven their expert- 
ness with the hammer. 

The merits of the N. F. S. D. are recognized by 
everyone. Claims are paid promptly, the reserve 
fund is steadilj' increasing, thus insuring the 
Society’s stability and pcriietuity, and with reason- 
able support from every member it can be made 
still better. 


-Ys promised, the Michigan City members have 
organized their division and we are sure all the 
others will extend to the youngster a rousing wel- 
come. Mr. Geary seems to be keeping up his good 
record as an “organizer” as it will be noted he is 
among the charter members. 

Come to think of it, the society owes a debt of 
gratitude to certain of its “knocking friends.” With- 
out their criticisms, unjust and undeserved as they 
were in most cases, we would, perhaps, not have 
had the amount of free advertising we have had — 
advertising that has paid, too. 

We urge upon our members once more the im- 
portance of their sending their new addresses to 
the editor of this department whenever they make 
a change. Complaints of failure to receive the 
paper are in almost every case due to their own 
neglect of this necessary rule. Uncle Sam, The 
Worker and ye editor all do their best to have 
each frat get the value of his money. That’s all. 

A word as to the change in the status of the 
soeiety will be timely right here, if there is much 
of a change except as to its legal standing. When 
the Fraternal Society of the Deaf was organized 
in 1901 it was incorporated in Illinois under the 
general corporation laws. As it grew in member- 
ship, and new administrations took hold, with in- 
creasing benefits and widening scope, it was found 
that to be strictly within the law, it must secure 
a license from the State Insurance Department. 
To comply with this law 500 bona fide members 
must be on its roll, and rcincorporation was also 
necessary. The up-hill work and the struggle it 
proved to be is known to our members, especially 
to those who stood the brunt of it all, and that they 
will appreciate the consummation of their hopes 
goes without saying. In all other repects the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, but the suc- 
cessor of the original organization, its objects re- 
maining, as before, for and by the deaf, its members. 

Official Notices. 

On December 2, 1907, the State Insurance De- 
partment of Illinois issued to the National Fra- 
ternal Society of the Deaf a certificate of incor- 
poration, and a license to trans.T't business as a 
fraternal beneficiary association under its super- 
vision. This certificate, or charter, is the comple- 
tion of the organization which the Society has been 
striving for during the past two years while it 
was operating under the general corporation laws, 
and will, we trust, settle for good the question as 
to our legal status, which many have been worry- 
ing about. The officers of the society wish to thank 
all the members who have helped it to attain this 
result, their faith in those at the helm having 
been of great aid in the accomplishment of the 
desired end. Provision is being made for the taking 
of such steps as may be necessary elsewhere, to 
put the society on the same impregnable founda- 
tion — in short the organization will be made what 
it should be made whereever its divisions are lo- 
cated. 

In the new order of things new arrangements 
regarding the certificates of membership, constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and other stationery and printed 
matter issued by the soeiety will have to be made 
and the officers at headquarters will take up this 
work at once, sending out to each member his 
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new certificate as fast as isssued. Changes will 
necessarily be made in the certificate numbers owing 
to the dropping from the rolls of all former mem- 
bers of the F. S. D., but the new certificates will 
be numbered in the order the present members 
joined the original organization, so that they will 
be enabled to keep w'ithin, or below, their former 
number. The old certificates (F. S. D.) will not 
be called in, our members may keep them as 
“souvenirs” of their original admission. No change 
will be made in the minor details of the conduct- 
ing of the society’s business, it going on in the 
usual manner, the constitution and by-laws, as 
amended at Cincinnati, remaining in force, and will 
be reprinted at once. Until new due books, or 
cards, are printed division treasurers will use the 
old style cards wherever a member’s book-card is 
filled up. 

Messrs. Charles E. Merchant, George W. Hayes, 
Benjamin Berg, George Saltier, Albert Mercer, 
Monroe Allman and John H. Geary residents of 
Michigan City, Ind., have applied for and been 
granted a charter for a subordinate division, same 
to date from December 3, 1907. All the above 
members are attached to Evansville Division, except 
Mr. Geary, who is of Chicago Division, and as 
soon as they get their transfers the new division 
will be ready for business, and there are some other 
members in the state near to Michigan City who 
will probably also be transferred. 

Divisions passing on benefit claims must observe 
the new rule as to “non-resident claims” bearing 
notary public’s attest ; the treasurer of the division 
should in all cases be consulted as to the standing 
of the member making claim (Note article XI of 
the By-Laws) before they are approved by the 
division. 


Division Notes atib Personals. 

Mathew A. Schuettler was married to !Miss Ethel 
M. Mebane November 20. The bride is from South 
Carolina, but they will make their home in Chic- 
ago. 

Edward P. Olson, of Wakonda, S. D.. is editing 
and publishing the Wakonda Monitor. 

Secretary Spears, of Chicago Division, had to 
have a substitute at the last meeting of the divi- 
sion, he having lost the end of his right index 
finger in an accident at his machine shop. 

Charles Morris, of Terre Haute, Ind., was in 
Chicago the first week of December, renewing 
acquaintances. He says Terre Haute and Brazil 
are in line for divisions. 

Chicago Division’s ball November 30 was a suc- 
cessful affair in all respects. Its next social event 
will be its “installation” on December 28, then 
comes its masquerade ball on February ist, with 
a social or lecture between some time in January. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Neuner, of Columbus, re- 
cently entertained their friends at an old-fashioned 
husking-hee. 

Mr-, and Mrs. C. M. Rice, of Columbus, are now 
at home at 327 S. l8th street, that city. 

Bert Leavitt, of Caney, Kas., was recently the 
guest of Olathe friends and they gave a social at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fooshee in his honor. 

William Slonkowski, of Piqua, Ohio, is another 
member on the accident list. He lost part of one 
of his fingers in a wood-working machine. 

W. L. Raymond, of Troy. Ohio, is now employed 
at Lima. 

Cincinnati Division No. 10. N. F. S. D. is holding 
monthly socials, entertainments and dances. Every- 
body is invited to come down and enjoy the far- 
famed hospitality of this thriving division. They 
are great expounders of and workers for the motto 
“Watch Us Grow .” — Ohio Chronicle. 

Jacob Greenburg, of Evansville, Ind., was married 
to Miss Jessie Jones, of Howell, Ind., November 
27 

William Heagie, of Chicago, is visiting his old 
home at New Albany, Ind. 

Dayton Division has nominated Messrs. Augustus. 
Bates and Pershing for the respective offices of 


president, secretary and treasurer. The other nom- 
inations are not yet announced. 

On November 16 Mr. and Mrs. .^rtluir Whitacre, 
of Cygnet, Ohio, were receiving the co igratulations 
of their friends over the advent of a baby girl. On 
the 22nd all this was changed to sadness for then 
the mother was taken away, the little one's coming 
being the indirect cause. A family of seve,i clrl- 
dren are left, so we can well imagine the loss Mr. 
Whitacre has .sustained. 

Charles Huff, Dayton's new member, used to live 
in Bellaire. He says he was never asked to join 
the defunct division in that city and had a poor 
opinion of the society until he moved to Dayton. 

Dayton’s local fund having grown to quite com- 
fortable proportions in bank, the division decided 
to take out $100 and invest it in a leading build- 
ing and loan association where it would earn better 
interest; the same proceedure will be followed 
whenever the funds in bank warrant it. 

Dayton Division has appointed a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. Wortman, .Augustus, 
Bates, Norrish, Strenimel, Cory, Lewis, Pershing 
and Mundary to arrange for its anniversary cele- 
bration in March. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Lewis are cosily domiciled 
in a newly built house at 24 Gerlaugh avenue, 
Dayton. 



.SIDXKY \V. KING. 

Member Board of Trustees. N. I-. S. I). 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Caro, of Chicago, are enter- 
taining a bouncing boy. left in their care by Bro. 
Stork on the 25th ult. 

The Dayton Daily Xews of November i8th 
says ; — “Arriving at noon Sunday was a Itouncing 
12-pound boy for Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mundary 
(nee Clara Rimck), of 21 McGee street, and he 
is certainly being made welcome.” 

Divisions wishing to figure on the purchase of 
robes or regalia for their use at meetings, initia- 
tions, etc., should correspond with Peter N. Hel- 
lers, 1150 W. Fort street, Detroit, Mich., Mr. Hel- 
lers being engaged in that line of business. 

The Evansville frats were recently entertained 
at the Brizius home at a reception in honor of 
Miss Pansy Arnot. who is the latest of that well- 
known family to graduate from Indiana's school. 

Messrs. Stephens and Montgomery are the Evans- 
ville Nimrods. The latter reports “bagsful-a- 
plenty.” 

Little Rock Division has elected the following 
officers : C. P. Coker, president ; R. E. L. Cook, 
vice-president ; Leon B. Powell, secretary ; Harry 
B. Shibley, treasurer ; Sidney V\'. King, director ; 
B T. .Allison, sergeant. 

Rev. J. W. Michaels, of Little Rock, is on a long 
trip to his missions in Texas. 

Herbert Brewsaugh, of Jenks, I. T., is visiting 
in Martinsville, 111 . 

John Werner, of Louisville, and Miss Carrie 
Naris, of Marrowbone, Ky., were married at the 


home of Terry Page in Glasgow, Ky., November 
21. 

Messrs. Simon and Abraham Himmelschein send 
greetings from far-off Los Angeles. They are 
both employed with a large gas and electric fixture 
firm in that city. 

Milton M. Miller, Louisville’s secretary, has 
moved with his family to Los Angeles. He makes 
the frats in that city now total up four, the other 
three being the Himmelscheins and J. O. Harris. 

Emil Rosenfield, of Detroit, has started an up- 
to-date job printery at 95 Harrison avenue, that 
city. 

In the last is.sue the account of the accident to 
the young sister of J. H. Mueller, of Cincinnati, 
was wrong. It was a younger sister, not brothci 
who was hurt. Both of the little girls, one 9 and 
the other 5 years old, were badly hurt, but at this 
writing are out of danger. 

Leonard J. Laingor, of Chicago, is spending 
some time in Little Rock, Ark. The division there 
has had its “picture taken” by him and several nice 
groups are the result. We hope to have one for 
this department soon. 

Clarence Stremmel, of Dayton, was a visitor at 
Columbus recently. After calling on the local frats 
and also at the school he left for Youngstown. 

Alfred Waugh, who came here from Chicago 
last spring, had the misfortune to cut a bad gash 
in his hand. He is laid up from work for a time. 
— Seattle, Wash., Cor. D. M. Journal. 

John H. Geary has taken up his residence in 
(Michigan Citj’, Ind. 

W'e are indebted to the Michigan .Mirror for the 
following items : 

Last Friday evening the Flint Division. N. F. S. 
D., gave a most enjoyable party in their new head- 
quarters in the Oddfellows Temple. Progressive 
pedro was played. Mr. and Mrs. Anton Schwing- 
schlegl won the gentlemen's and ladies' prizes. 

Light refreshments were served Mr. Heck 

is employed in the new Stewart factory in the 

northern part of the city Quite a number 

of the deaf residents of Flint are making real 
estate purchases in the latest addition to the city. 
Parkland, which is located just north of Oak Park 

Subdivision Mrs. Fred Wheeler (nee Josie 

Roberts), of Kalamazoo, was called to her home in 
L'pper Peninsula a few weeks ago by the news of 

her mother’s death Harley Fairchild now 

lives in Kalamazoo. He works in the Michigan 
Bugg>- Co.’s factory. 


Financial Secretary’s Report 

From November i to 30, 1907. 


RECEIPTS. 

Chicago Division $ 86.75 

Detroit Division 28.60 

Saginaw Division (Oct. and Nov.) 12.60 

Louisville Division 26.00 

Little Rock Division 20.00 

Nashua Division 4.40 

Dayton Division 16.35 

Bay City Division 6,05 

Cincinnati Division 23-50 

Evansville Division 1.5.65 

Nashville Division 13.60 

Springfield Division .55 

Olathe Division 13 05 

Flint Division 10.50 

Toledo Division 20.75 

Milwaukee Division 12.25 

Columbus Division 3.30 


Total Receipts ^313.90 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Forwarded to Treasurer Barrow $313.90 


Trustee’s Xote — Springfield's remittance looks 
small because all but one of its members had paid 
his dues in advance at previous meetings. 

(For Treasurer's Report and List of Applications 
see following page.) 
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Treeksurer’s Report. 

From November i to 30, 1907. 

Balance, Last Statement $3,208.97 

KECEIPTS. 

A. M. Martin, Financial Secretary 313.90 

Sale of Button -SO 


Total Balance and Receipts $ 3 , 523-37 

disbursements. 

Sick and Accident Benefits — 

Geo. E. Hartman, Louisville... $ 35-00 

Philip Wagner, Louisville 20.00 

A. V. Smith, Toledo 5 00 

Joseph Fisher, Cincinnati 20.00 

Roy O. Grimse, Chicago 10.00 

John A. Welter, Chicago 50.00 

James Hughes, Louisville IS- 00 

Office Rent i3-oo 

Gas (Oct. and Nov.) 3-4® 

Janitor Services, (Oct. and Nov.) 2.00 

Postage, Board of Trustees 2.00 

Postage, Financial Secretary 4-75 

Postage, Corresponding Secretary 2.50 

Postage, Frat Department i.OO 

Printing, Circulars 9-00 

Printing, Fin. Sec’y Stationery 10.00 

Printing, Arrears Notices 8.50 

Printing, Envelopes, Milwaukee 2.50 

The Silent Worker 25.50 

Rubber Stamps 40 

Notary Services 2.50 

Charter Fee and Expenses 30.00 

Electrotypes 6-85 

Mail List Corrections 2.15 

Salaries, F. P. Gibson (Frat) 12.50 

“ F. P. Gibson (Chairman Trustees), 3.00 

“ A. M. Martin (Financial Sec’y) 12.50 

“ W. Barrow (Treasurer) 12.50 

“ R. L’H. Long (Corr. Secretary)... 12.50 

“ J. J. Kleinhans (President) 12.50 

Organizer’s Expenses — 

S. H. Lantz 4.00 

A. Brizius 2.00 

P. Dolan 2.00 

John Shea 2.00 

T. McGinness 8.00 

J. J. Kleinhans 2.00 

J. T. Warren 2.00 

P. N. Hellers..? i.oo 

J. H. Geary 1.00 

Office Supplies ^4 

Office Stationery 1.08 

Board of Trustees’ Expenses .75 

Expressage on cuts .35 

Refund, Milwaukee By-Law Books. 2.55 

Placed In Trust (A. Yiesla Claim) 200.00 


Total Disbursements $575-82 

REC..VPITUEAT10N. 

Total Balances and Receipts $3,523.37 

Total Disbursements $575.82 


Total Balances. November 30 $2,947.55 


Applications For Membership. 

(LFp to and including December 5, 1907.) 

Harry E. Tiffee, (Evansville) Brazil, Ind. 

Robert McKinstry, (Chicago) DePue, 111 . 

Henry N. Ray, (Evansville) Terre Haute, Ind. 

Robert Ketterman, (Flint) Flint, Mich. 

Walter Finley, (Evansville) Brazil, Ind. 

George Williams, (Evansville) Brazil, Ind. 


*Ihe National Fraterned Society ef the 
Deaf. 

Is a combination of white deaf men of good 
health and morals and education to help one an- 
other in case of sickness and to relieve their 
families from immediate pressing wants in case of 
death. 


*Pte Beauty of Fraternity. 

The other day a young man, a farmer named 
Charles Johnson, was found ill by the roadside 
near Atkinson, Neb. He was assisted into a car- 
riage by a kind woman who chanced to be driving 
that way, and taken to town. He had no friends 
in the community and had no family. But, the 

next thing to friends and family, he did have bro- 
thers who belonged to the same fraternal order he 

owned membership in. And this was his salva- 

tion. These lodge brothers took him in, cared for 
him, gave him every attention that a sick man could 
want, and brought him safely bacK to recovery. 

This is one of the things that it means to belong 
to a good fraternal order. No . old-line insurance 
company would have sent its men out to provide 
a bed for that poor, sick boy. No old-line company 
would have given him the attention that is so 

essential in a sick-room, as that fraternal organiza- 
tion did No old-line company would have taken 
over the responsibility of the case and nursed him 
back to health because of a policy in the concern. 

These little kindly bits of interest which are the 
very essence of fraternalism are utterly lacking in 
the old-line companies. True, the old-lhie com- 
panies protect the life after it is dead, but they will 
never come around until the policy holder is a 
corpse. And, for that, they charge several rates 
more than it costs them. 

We are all human and we all enjoy warm- 
blooded fellow-beings who can shake our hands 
when we are cheerful and brace us up when we 
are down in the dumps. We long for more than a 
stone-cold insurance company, which sits within 
its massive inclosure accepting our money each quar- 
ter, sending us a receipt for the same, and then 
paying no more attention to us until our death 
certificates are sent in to be questioned and sput- 
tered over. 

We want, along with our protection, a sort of 
moral support that will help us in our everyday lives, 
a sort of human interest that will make life more 
worth living. 

Were you ever sick? 

Did you ever lie on your back in bed, either at 
home or in a gloomy hospital, week after week, 
and month after month, with nothing to cheer you 
on except the cordial ties of friendship which you 
know existed between a few of your acquaintances 
and yourself? If you have, then you will know 
what it means to have friends to come to the door 
once a day or once a week or once in a while to 
ask how you are, or bring some little delicacy that 
may cool your fevered li|)s. 

And you know, too, if you were ever ill for a 
long period, that those who call and inquire and 
keep life radiant with hope for you are your fellow- 
men with whom you are most closely associated ; 
that nine times out ten those with whom you are 
most closely associated are your lodge brothers. 

It is not the officer of the old-line insurance com- 
pany who calls to see you and asks your condition. 
It is not even the old-line agent, for when you are 
ill you are too poor a risk to bother with. 

Money can’t buy friendship that comes free with 
membership in a good, clean, strong, fraternal or- 
der. And you can’t afford to be without that 
membership for one moment . — Nebraska Work- 
man. 


Safeguards. 

This Society is subject to the inspection of the 
Insurance Department of the State of Illinois. The 
books arc open to the inspection of members or 
their legal representatives on demand, and the 
bookkeeping and checking system has been so per- 
fected that fraud is made practically impossible. 


*rhe Record of the Society. 

For the last two years ending June 30, 1907, the 
Society has paid $1,280 in sick benefits and $400 
in death benefits (t\yo deaths). 



.-VLERKT C. POWEI-I., 

Of Oklalioma City, Okla., formerly of Ohio ami a gradu 
ate of Gallaudel College, who enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having his songs set to mnsie. 


F&stern Canada 

November 29th saw the rounding out of a hal 
year’s good work by the St. John Deaf-Mutes As 
sociation and on the evening of that date the las 
regular meeting of the Association under the pre 
sent officers w'as held. After the routine busines 
was finished. President S. J. Doherty briefly review- 
ed the work of the association. He praised tli 
members for the support they had given the caiM 
and paid a tribute to the officers under him. Tin 
president said that he had been informed by gentk 
men who were in a position to know that the room 
of the St. John Association were second to noni 
in Canada and away ahead of anything they ha 
seen. The president said that it was cause fo 
great satisfaction to know- that their efforts wer 
appreciated. At the conclusion of the president' 
address the election of officers for the next si: 
months was taken up. By agreement Mr. Geo. ? 
Mackenzie, of Moncton, N. B., president of th< 
Maritime Deaf-Mute Association, who was presc.i 
at the meeting was appointed Returning officei 
The vote for president was first called and twi 
names were nominated, viz ; S. J. Doherty and Wil 
liam Baillie. To the surprise of every one, Mr 
Baillie pulled out a winner, giving his rival a crush 
ing defeat. Mr. Chester Brown was a sure thini 
for the traesurer’s job. No one had nerve enouL'l 
to run against him. The members could not allo' 
a good man like Mr. Doherty to remain idle. 
he was elected secretary by acclamation. The f'l 
lowing is the Committee of Management : — Hii.jl 
Renick, Samuel Stanton, John McCarthy, Rohif 
Crawford, Howard Breen and Abraham Levine 
Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Avard, Mi'i 
Eleanor Logan and Miss Emma Scott. This finish 
ed the election and the successful officers gave shof 
addresses and the eventful meeting was over. jMi 
M ackenzie, as returning officer, was upright an< 
square. He would stand no monkey business. an( 
the funny man and his funny vote were dumped- 

The St. John Deaf-Mutes’ Association inieml 
to hold an at Home and Entertainment at thf 
rooms on New Year’s Day, January ist, 1908 h' 
vitations have been issued to a number of deaf pe: 
pie throughout Maritime provinces and it is boP'^ 
that a large number will attend. 

We hear from St. John that Mr. Wm. D .vde 
and Miss Martha E. Dickie, two well-known 
mutes, will “become partners,” the wedding to ta* 
place in that city a week from New Year’s Ds? 

A very Happy New Year to The ? 
Worker and its readers. Ms^K. 
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The fund now being raised to establish a home 
for the old and infirm deaf of Illinois now exceeds 
$4000. 


There will be a convention of the deaf at Mun- 
ich, in Germany, next August. Tet us save our 
pennies, brush up our German, and go. 

Ernest C. Burch, a product of the Jacksonville ( 111 .) 
school, until recently an employee of the Automatic 
Telephone Co., in Chicago, has come to Indianapolis to 
live with his mother. He is the owner of a tract of oil 
producing land near Robinson, 111 ., and makes a monthly 
trip there to look after his interest. He says his wells 
are yielding 700 barrels per Asy.— Deaf American. 

The Mt. Airy World continues to print Mr. C. 
E. Dana’s Glimpses of English History, which 
alone are worth tnore than the sub.scription price 
of the paper. The first article started .some 3-ears 
ago with an account of the Norman Conquest and 
the histort' is now dealing with the reign of 
E 1 izabeth . 

A man and his wife who are the parents of 
three deaf children, w-ere sent to jail in North 
Dakota for failing to send their children to 
school. The olde.st of the children is sixteen 
years old and the youngest nine. The parents, 
say they wdll move out of the .state rather than 
obe3’ the law\ 

The first number of a new paper for the deaf 
has appeared. It is called the "The Silent 
Success," and is published at Graham, Mo., b3' 
O. M. El iott and J. E. Morehouse. Mr. Elliott 
fonnerl}- edited The Eye. which was turned 
over to Russel Smith and the name changed to 
The Deaf American. 

We saw a little deaf and dumb boy in England, who 
had no hands. He was eight years old. He is a clever 
little fellow. He can read, write and make signs with his 
arms. He has long pencils that he holds in his elbows 
when he writes. He writes nicely, too. He can take off 
and put on his clothes. He feeds himself. He plays with 
the other boys and has lots of goixl times. He seems very 
happy. He was born without hands. — Canadian Mute. 

The editor of the Kansas Star i.s iti a quandr3' 
a.s to how to eat .soup with a spoon. He ha.s read 
.somew-here that it should be taken from the far 
.side of the spoon and not the near side and wants 
to know how the thing is done. He u.ses a lot of 
nautical terms in discussing the question, which 
is surprising, considering how- far inland he lives; 
but, perhaps, he ran away to sea, like Robinson 
Crusoe, when he was 3'oung, and learned them 
then. 

The next convention of American instructors 
of the deaf w-ill meet in the summer of 1908, at 
the Utah School for the Deaf and the Klind. 
Ogden, Utah. The school is making prepara- 
tions to entertain three hundred visitors and as 
mati\- more as w-ish to come. The date has not 
3’et been fixed, but a.s soon as it is determined 
circulars w-ill be issued giving full information. 
It w'ould be a delightful summer outing for the 
eastern teachers to goto Ogden. 

The letters of the double hand alphabet being formed 
with both hand.s and with a wider sweep arc easier to 
read, especially at a distance, than those of the single 
hand alphabet; another reason for greater clearness is that 
most of the letters l>ear a close resemblance to the Roman 
capital letters. Bnt what is gained in clearness is lost in 
speed. We have seen many an e.\pert in the nse of the 
English alphabet, including teachers and pupils in Eng- 
lish schools, but have never j-et seen one who could begin 
to keep up w-ith an expert using the single hand alphabet. 
The single hand alphabet is so much more convenient 
that it seems strange that the British deaf do not adopt 
it, but our cousins across the water are proverbially tena- 
cious of customs and traditions.— AVn/io'/ti' Standard. 

We frequently see press accounts of meetings of Con- 
ferences of Charities and Corrections, at which proniinent 
parts are taken by educators of. the Deaf. The problem 
pre.sented in providing for the support and control of the 
classes named is one to engage the interest and effort of 
the best men of every state, but we protest against edu- 
cators of the Deaf taking part in the public proceedings 
of such gatherings an.l thus fostering the impression in 
the public mind that our schools are asylums. .K Super- 
intendtnt cannot ■ issociate himself from' his official posi- 
tion and go ill his capacity of a private citizen, he is too 
well known in his State for that. The idea that there is 
any connection between our schools, and pri.sons and 
almshouses, should discouraged in every wav possible, 
and we believe one of the moat effective \vays is for 
educators of the Deaf to keep awav altogether from 
gatherings of the character noted.- Kentneky Standard. 


Ill the Wisconsin school, as far as our knowledge goes, 
girls have always been admitted to the printing office and 
not a few follow printing as a livelihood after leaving 
school. Mrs. William Wallace ’94, ( nee Miss Helen May) 
for many years was employed on Hoard's Dairyman and 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the best compo- 
sitors in the office. Miss Je.mette Scroggie ’06. is a type- 
setter ill the printing dep-irtment of the Tubbs Medicine 
Co. She tikes the work and she is giving her employers 
splendid satisfaction. Many of our young lady typeset- 
ters have deserted the priming office within the p st few 
years to enter upon matrimonial duties.— //Viconr/H 
Times. 

Richard O. Johnson began his twenty-fifth year in the 
service of the state at the Indi ma State School for the 
Deaf. The board of trustees met yesterday and elected 
Mr. Johnson under the new law, which makes permanent 
the office of a superintendent which is to be vacated only 
by death, resignation or mal administration on the part of 
incumbent. 

In acknowleding the honor of the election, Mr. Johnson 
expressed the hope that in his years of service he had ac- 
complished some little good for both the state and the 
deaf. He hoped that the future would show still greater 
good and that the result-s to be obtained in the schixil’s 
new location with larger facilities would be just cause for 
pride on the part of all concerned. Indiana's institutions 
are no longer in the hands of political spoilsmen, as they 
were years ago, but have been placed on the merit basis 
and now stand pre-eminent among the institutions of 
the country.— Jndianapolis News. 

One of the members of the profe.ssion recently proved 
by irrefutable logic to Mr. J. I.. Smith of the Minnesota 
School that he w-as in the wrong in his views on the use 
of signs. Mr. Smith comes back at his critic as follows: 

“Time was when we had a high opinion of logic our- 
selves. We had just completed Jevon’s treatise on the 
subject and had passed an examination of ninety-some- 
thing in it. We believe then that all human problems, 
from the best way to gel rid of potato bugs to the regu- 
lation of the trusts, could be settled by irrefutable syllog- 
isms. Since then we have learned that common sense, or 
even horse sense, is often superior to logic. In the olden 
times, hoary-headed and reverend philosophers proved 
beyond the possibility- of cavil, by the cleare.st of logical 
reasoning that the earth was flat and that the sun galloped 
around it every day. Yet, in spite of all that array of logic 
the eanh is round and does the galloping act itself. 

When we claim that the sign-language is not directly 
responsible for the mistakes made by deaf children, we 
mean what we .say, logic or no logic. There are some 
people who look upon the sign-language as the one impe- 
diment between the deaf and the mastery of English. To 
listen to their talk one would imagine that they believed 
that if the .sign-language were annihilated at onw and for- 
ever, by one fell swoop, all deaf children would at 
once be blessed with the “gift of tongues" and thence- 
fortb use none but the most classic English. - AVu/KrAy- 
Standard. 

It is reported that a day school for the deaf has been 
started in Seattle, and this in the face of the fact that the 
Washington State School at Vancouver has been making 
such extensive improvements and has such bright pros- 
pects for the future. We are sorry to hear it. The deaf 
pupils are unquestionably great sufferers for the one rea- 
son, if no other, the day schools make no provision for 
trade instruction. More than nine-tenths of the deaf must 
necessarily fall back on their hands only as a means of 
livelihood. The day schools are taking this one chance 
away from them and are helping to give back to the state 
charges that aie unable to do anything, but must continue 
as lielple.ss and dependent as before entering the day 
schools. The great iniiHirtance of trades in.struction 
is recognized by those who are familiar with the circum- 
stances and now more atiention is being given this im- 
portant branch of our educational system. In the day 
schools, as soon a.s the deaf child enters his usefulness he 
may be considered ruined unless his parents possess the 
means of enabling liim to acquire some trade outside of 
school. It is clearly a case of “abandon hope all ye who 
enter here.’’ To deliberately deny a deaf child the right 
then to learn a trade is little short of a criminal, and this 
being the case, it necessarily follows that the dav schools 
are criminal institutions unless they can show a clean 
hand. Many of them cannot, hence they should be abo- 
lished and all deaf children compelled to attend State 
Schools where the facilities are the best. --.Vo/ //; Dakota 
Banner. 

The Lone .Star Weekly, in sjieaking of the nse of signs 
in combined method schools, has the following to .say of 
them in the chapel : 

"Only in chapel exercises and other religious work 
should there be any considerable call for .signs in our com- 
bined system schools, and even there the tendency is to 
abate their nse. Some of these schools are substituting 
the manual alphabet. The writer, in his chapel work, 
-uses English more liberally at present than he did years 
ago." 

We unhesitatingly and fully agree with brother B. in 
his laudable desire to minimize the use of signs in the 
school room proper, but not in the chapel for the follow- 
ing reasons;— 

In the first place the pupils cannot very well read the 
fingers of the lecturer on the platform at a distance from 
him and in addition unnecessarily strains the eyes. 

Secondly, the language does 'not fit all the manual 
grades hence but few catch the meaning; nor can the oral 
pupils read the lips of the speaker, unless at a short range, 
nor will the .same language fit all the oral grades. 

.\gain as religion is a matter of the heart, the cold, me- 
chanical and expies-sionli ss spelling of ihe fingers, con- 
veys hardly any soul inspiring light to the heart worth 
mentioning, while the sign-language with all the move- 
ments of the body and expressions of the countenance 
find a real reponse from the pupils to whom the language 
is easily understood. Hence the greatest gtsid that eomes 
in a spiritual way, is achieved through the sign-language 
that is unfortunately being indiscriminately doomed from 
certain quarters. — /ofcu Hawkeve. 


Since last fall, the Rev. G. H, Hefflon, S. T. D.. a 
.student at the Philadelphia Divinity School, has been a 
regular attendant at All Soul’s Church. He i> a graduate 
of Yale and the Andover (Ma.ss. 1 Seminary, and up to a 
j-ear ago was in cliaige of the Dublin (N. H.) Congre- 
gational Church. At sixteen years of age he became parti- 
ally deaf from scarlet fever, but ten years ago an attack of 
grippe left hint so deaf that it was with difficulty he could 
hear at all with a tube. He took a three years’ course in 
lip-reading at the Horace Mann School in Bo.ston, and last 
year while studying at the Middletown (Conn. ) Episcopal 
Theological School took ies,sons in the sign-language at 
the Hartford School. On the twenty-fifth of September 
last he was ordained a deacon by Bishop Brewster of 
Connecticut. He is here this year to prepare himself for 
work among the deaf and recently essayed to open our 
Bible Class at All Souls’ with prayer. I'or his own use, 
he has prepared a curious dictionary of the sign-language. 
At present it shows how to make the sign for over five 
hundred different words,— ^ 1 //. Airy World. 

For some reason, we cannot tell, w-e failed to tell our 
readers last month that our school had been awarded an- 
other gold medal. This time it was for our exhibit and 
demon.stration at the recent fair. 

In the exhibit we had our handsome oak and plate glass, 
hexagonal cabinet with its six show cases and sixteen re- 
volving frames, also the two large gla.ss ca,ses made by 
our boys last year. These were all filled with school 
work, including specimens from the various shops, the 
domestic science department, and the art room, the blind 
department and the school for the deaf. We had also, 
three hundred ^uare feet of wall space covered with art 
and manual training and photographs. During the fair 
week we gave three class demonstrations each day show- 
ing our method of teaching the deaf and the blind. One 
afternoon and evening we had our orchestra from the 
^hool for the Blind at the Fair to give the throngs an 
idea of the musical work of the school. 

l-'rom all sides came w'ords of commendation for the 
school, and we feel that the display made will help in a 
great measure to advertise the institution and it may be 
the means of bringing to the school some pupils who 
might never know there is such a place. — Ctah tiagte. 

A large proportion of the deaf of Ivurope, of mature 
years, approve of the Combined Method. 'They say that 
oralism was good for the few— not for the many. Many 
who have been educated orally find speech unreliable in 
their after school life. Their teachers understand them, 
but others do not. They are strongly opposed to pure 
oralism for all. or most of the deaf. 

In Liepsic, the home of Heinicke and his successor Vo- 
get, lectures are given simultaneously orally and in signs. 

In reply to my question, 1 was told' that many could not 
understand the lips. Speech must be used to show that 
the oral method was approved, and signs must be used in 
order that the deaf might understand. Surely that re- 
mark must have made Hienicke turn in his grave. 

Recently while on a visit at Dresden, Germany, the 
superintendent of a school for the deaf showed me a 
beautiful chapel. I asked in what manner the services 
were conducted, and was told that they were conducted 
both orally and in signs. 

“You see,’’ he said, “we have a sort of combined me- 
thod.’’ 

Many German teachers are changing their views in re- 
gard to the oral method, and the Combined Method is 
growing more and more in favor. A few rears ago Jlr. 
Andre, of the Paris Institution, told me that in France 
they entertain pretty much the .same views concerning 
methods as we do in .America, but the use of the oral me- 
thod being required by law, they have no alternative but 
to follow it. With such facts before us, and with the con- 
cenus of opinion of the educated deaf themselves in 
America and Europe in favor of the Combined Method, 
there can be no doubt but that it is still by far the best 
method for the deaf.— /!>-. E. M. Galtaude't. at the Nor- 
folk Convention. 

Miss Delight Rice, who has made such an enviable re- 
putation in instructing the deaf, dumb and blind boy, 
John Riley Porter, and who afterwards was emptoved liv 
the goyemnient to instruct the deaf and dumb 'in th'e 
Philippine Islands, is adding more laurels to her repu- 
tation 111 the Philippines. 

She left Columbus several months ago for the Islands, 
and for the first three months after landing she had no pu- 
pils. The goveniment about came to the conclusion that 
there were no deaf and dumb on the islands. However, 
she finally obtained one pupil and she made such pro- 
gress with this one, that she now has 22, the oldest being 
14 years of age. 

She states in her letters to her parents that all the pu- 
pils learn rapidly and believes that there is a great future 
in store for her on the islands. The Chinese government 
has made her several flattering offers to teach in the em- 
pire but she ha.s declined all of them owing to the fact 
that she has contracted with the United States goveniment, 
and the further fact that she believes there are more oppor- 
tunities for advancement in working for Uncle Sam. 

Miss Rice believ'es there are fully 2000 deaf and dumb 
on the I.slands. and that she has no doubt but that the 
deaf and dumb school there will be much larger than the 
one in Columbus. She says that Secretary Taft’s visit 
has awakened much interest in the work,' and that the 
people are making every effort to send their children. 
The great drawback is that the government only furnishes 
the schooling. The friends of the unfortunate must pay 
their board, and as in most cases they are poor, it is an im- 
possibility for them to send their children. This will be 
remedied during the summer, as the federal goveniment 
has detennined to build dormitories and take charge of 
all the pupils that may come. 

Miss Rice has her hands full taking care of 22 pupils 
herself but believes that within a year, she will reap the 
reward of hard work by being made superintendent of the 
school when it reaches the magnitude expected. She 
says that they will soon need ten teachers. 

Miss Rice will have a three months vacation, com- 
mencing with March, and she expects to spend it in China. 
— Columbus Eveniug Dispatch. 
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come to live in this city and is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our numbers. She works at the T. Eaton 
Co. and was in Port Hope for a lengthy visit lately. 

We sjTnpathize with Mr. E- C. Pickard in the loss 
of his mother who died on the 13th ult.. in Mount 
Forest. Mr. P. went home immediately to attend 
the funeral. 

The Maple Leaf club opened for the season on 
November first and we are looking forward to a 
most successful season, as we have already got up a 
most interesting program for the winter. 

Miss Carrie Brcthour, of Montreal, has decided 
to remain here for good and we heartily welcome 
her to our midst HERBERT W. ROBERTS. 


The writer, who is a contractor and builder in 
Wakonda, has purchased a newspaper office which 
he edits and publishes. It is called the Wakonda 
Monitor. The editor is also agent tor Ropp's Com- 
mercial Calculator, and The Silent Worker. 

The Calculator costs 50 cents each, but those who 
subscribe for the Silent Worker through me can 
have it for only 15 cents — that is, 65 cents for both. 

Edw.\rd P. Olson. 

Wakonda, S. D. 


South Dakota 


On Wednesday, September i8th, the South Da- 
kota Deaf School was opened for the school year. 
The attendance on the opening day was very satis- 
factory and by the following Monday about 80 per 
cent of the average attendance of last year was on 
hand. Every one of the old pupils seemed happy 
to be back and the new ones quickly became 
accustomed to their new home and friends and are 
now as happy as any of the children in the institu- 
tion. All of the teachers were on hand a few’ days 
before the opening of school, in order to familiarize 
themselves with their work. A number of changes 
have taken place in the faculty. Of the old teachers 
Mrs. M. L. Simpson and Mr. L. M. Hunt remain. 
Miss Frances McKinley, who is well-known in the 
profession, came to the school from the Kansas 
School and Miss Mae McKinley, her sister, who 
has been a teacher in the Oklahoma School, is 
teaching there. This gives a faculty of four 
experienced teachers, and two almost new to the 
profession. The new ones are Miss Mary Smirha 
and Miss Rache Dawes. Miss Smrha has attended 
the National College three years and has been a 
substitute teacher in the Nebraska School. She 
conies to the school well recommended and they 
look for good work from her. Miss Dawes is a 
daughter of Prof. H. E. Dawes, who was for a 
number of years at the head of the Nebraska 
School. She is a scholarly young lady of strong 
character and has entered upon her work with a zeal 
that is bound to bring success. 

Miss Frances McKinley, on account of her many 
years’ experience in different schools and in organiz- 
ing classes, has been made Principal and under her 
direction the school is being organized along lines 
that have proven successful in all the progressive 
schools for the deaf in this country. A course of 
study is to be adopted which, when completed, w'ill 
entitle the pupils to a diploma. 

Ex-Superintendent, Miss Dora Donald, now Mrs. 
Humbert, is again superintendent of the Blind 
Institution at Gary, S. D. The new superintendent 
of the Eiouth Dakota School is J. D. McLaughlin, 
who has been county auditor of Codington County 
for eight years. 

Miss Frances McKinley and Mr. Hunt are teach- 
ing the advanced grades. 

Miss Ida Donald, formerly instructor of the 
advanced grades at the South Dakota School, is 
now at the Colorado School, holding a good posi- 
tion. 

Miss Clara B. Peck, of Plankinton, S. D., and first 
vice-president of the South Dakota Deaf Association, 
is holding a good position in a printing office at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Agnes Ronayne, of Aberdeen, who was 
educated at the South Dakota School, is now a 
pupil in the Minnesota School. Agnes was w’ell 
liked at the school and w'e arc sorry that she did 
not return. 

Miss Rosalia Jetta, of Sioux Falls, has gone to 
Gar>', and accepted a position with the Blind Institu- 
tion. 

H. H. Garri.son is doing the finishing work in the 
newly-built school building at Ttmaall, S. D. 

A young deaf lady. Miss M. Stillahen, of Ne- 
braska. is the new girls' supervisor at the South 
Dakota school. 

Miss Harriett Simpson has been appointed a 
teacher in the Nebraska School. She is a daughter 
of Mrs. M. L. Simpson. We all wish her good 
luck in the profession. 

Mr. Wade remembered his girls with presents 
during vacation. He sent some fine pocket knives 
to several boys. 

Miss Marion C. Flinch, secretary' of the South 
Dakota Deaf Association, is again teaching at the 
Nebraska School this year. 

Francis C. Gueffroy, editor of the Western Star 
at Midland, S. D., has severed his connection with 
that paper and gone to Oregon. The good wishes 
of the fraternity go with him. 


Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. John B. Valles, of 117 Gieen Point, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was visiting Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Wilson and other friends about the beginning of 
October. John was formerly a resident of this 
city in the days when most of us, were boys and 
girls. 

Miss Lily McGuire, of Mount Forest, has returned 
home after a pleasant visit here with relatives and 
friends. 

Miss Vina Smith, the well known deaf deaconess 
of Chicago, left on the nth for her home in the 
“Windy City,” after a month’s most enjoyable visit 
with her old friends, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Thomas, 
of Oakville. During her stay with them she made 
several calls on old acquaintances in Hamilton and 
Toronto, where she was received with open arms, 
for she is a great favorite, on account of her lovable 
disposition, sweet manners and intellectual capa- 
bilities, and we now miss her, but hope Vina will 
come again. 

Miss Agnes Ormiston, sister of James J. Ormis- 
ton, of Raglan, w'as married on October i6th, to 
Mr. W. Thompson. We wish them every happiness 
and prosperity as they glide down the river of 
matrimony. 

Miss Nellie Justus, of Bobeygeon, is not at Busi- 
ness College in this city as stated before, as she 
gave up her intentions at the eleventh hour and 
decided to follow her former vocation, school 
teaching, for another year, the trustees of her school 
finding it difficult to find one equal to her worth 
and ability. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Thomas, of Oakville, have 
been frequent visitors to our city lately and we are 
always pleased to see them. Their nephew, James 
DcLong, has returned to their home after a pleasant 
sojourn in Washington and other parts of Uncle 
Sam’s domains, and is now a bank clerk in beauti- 
ful Oakville. 

Miss M. E. Wallace, of Providence, R. L, has 


We carry in stock at our 
New York Office, a complete 
line of Photographic Material. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLPY 
COMPANY. 


NEW YORK 


I The Deaf - Mutes’ Register 

i ROME, NEW YORK. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of terri- 
tory. Its columns are open to any 
one who has anything worth saj'- 
ing, and to tho.se who wish to dis- 
cuss in a friendly and generous 
spirit an\- question bearing upon 
the interests of the deaf or calcu- 
lated to benefit them in any way. 

Subscription price only 50 cents 
a year. Sample copies free. 


New Biog'raph 
Pictures 


Pri«$ ; 

matinees > - • • lo j 5 and 25 cents 
nights - • « 15 , 25 , 35 and 50 cents 


I The Deaf-Mutes’ Register 

I ROME, NEW YORK. 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly majrazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pagfes monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a post-card for specimen copy. 

the British Deaf times, 

25 WINDSOR PLACE. CARDIFF. 


/ v 

John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 



rinnroTYimnrinn^^ nv 

The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery. 
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I 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


I 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 Last State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Bardwarc 


6rates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


Tacings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating' 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 



In a Burry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from ns will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who .savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints. Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 

€. T. Booper it €o., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


^ ^ 

Your Spring Suit or Overcoat 

is rather an important subject just at 
present. In them you want all the 
Style-Service — Fit and economy. .’. 

We’ve just the Suit or Overcoat you 
are looking for. Moderatly Priced. 

Everything in Furnishings 
Hats and Shoes 


MEN’S 

YOUNG MEN’S 
BOVS 

OUTFITTER 


NEW 

ARRIVALS 
EVERY DAY 


Trade 

With 


GUNSON 


There’s 
a Reason 


1 17-119 East State Street 

TRENTON, N. J. 


I'THE NEW JKRS1-:Ywwwv^ 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 



Is a professional Scliool, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersej’. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 



It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory* to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gy'in- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per y-ear for boarders, includ- 
ing board, yvashing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $20is for others. 

The cost for day* pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated b}* steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modem 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very* C0S3'. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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XHe New Jersey State Sclnool for ttie Deaf. 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

FIRST DISTRICT. 

Edward E. Grosscup George A. Frky 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

J. Bingham Woodward Silas R. Morse 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

W. Edwin Elorance Edmund Wilson 

FOURTH DISTRICT. 

Percival Chry.stie S. St. McCutchen 

FIFTH DISTRICT. 

William H. Morrow Charles E. Surdam 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Francis Scott Sweeting Miles 

SEVENTH district. 

Edward G. Roberton Eicslie C. Love 

EIGHTH district. 

James L. Hays T. O’Conor Sloane 

NINTH DIS TRICT. 

Ulamor Allen Wm. R. Barricklo 

TENTH DISTRICT. 

Edward Russ William D. Forbes 


Officers gf ‘Ihe Board. 

James L. Hays President 

Wm. R. Barricklo Vice-President 

Charles]. B.axter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan 

Treasurer School for the Deaf 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Superintendent 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN Steward 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS Matron 

B. HOWARD SHARP Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. .. .Assistant Supervisor 

MISS GRACE M. KOEHLER Supervisor of Girls 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

CLARA S. TINDALL Nurse 

EDNA E. CRAFT Secretary 


Academic Department. 

Rowland B. Lloyd, A. B. B. Howard Sharp 

Mlss Mary D. Tilron Miss Mary R. Wood 


Miss H. Maude Dellicker George B. Lloyd 
Miss Marie L. Dillon 


Industrial Department. 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 1 Kindergarten 

j and Drawing 

GEORGE S. PORTER Printing 

J. L. JOHNSON Wood-working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoeraaking 

MISS bertha BILBEE Sewing 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON | EmbroWerr”*^ 


T he new jersey school for the 

DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 
on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit bv the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished furtiie purpo.se, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. WeJker, M.A., 


Trenton, N. J. 


Superintendent. 


Mis.s Helen C. Vail 


Miss Elizabeth Hall 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


EVERY HOUR 

ON THE 

HOUR 

A TRAIN LEAVES 
NEW YORK FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 
OVER THE 

NEW JERSEY 

CENTRAL 


FROM LIBERTY STREET 
W. 23 D STREET, 10 MIN- 
UTES BEFORE THE HOUR 


A GOOD OIL HEATE 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

U tk* famous HlUer heater. No smoke. : 
edors. and no danger In using. 

i*rice Sa-ss and S5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we ca 
eay so many good things about them, come a 

see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

123 A 125 So. Broad St 
35 Lafayette St. 


NORFOLK N. A. D.l 


Only Photograph containing the whole con- 
vention. Made by A. L. Pach, July 4th, 1907. 


Fine.st Finish 1.50 

Good Finish 1.25 

Unmounted i.oo 


ADDRESS: 

ALEX. L. l^ACH 


935 Broadway, New York 

Send your order TO-DAY. Stamps accepted. 



DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best ti .50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also s full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, 4 cc. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


I C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

'Nurserymen, ^ 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TIIENTON, N, J. 

Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

I 35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 




SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS i GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS 


30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLB0AL1 AHD RFTAIL DSArJBK IK 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

354 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J 


New Jersey History 

mad Genealogy a Specialty 

TRAVEE’S BOOK STORE, 

108 S BROAD ST. ' 


Go to. 

CONVERY & WALKER. 


129 Xortti Broad St., 

and see the largest line af Furniture mat 
Carpet in this city. 



